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the home of Harrison 

Townsend, in Worthing- 
ton Square, was supposed to be 
eight o’ clock. 

Mr. Harrison Townsend him- 
self was always promptly on 
hand at that hour. On the 
morning of April 2d he had 
as usual nearly finished his 
breakfast before the door opened to admit a 
second member of the family. Mr. Townsend 
raised his eyes as a tall and slender figure 
limped slowly across the floor. 

‘*Morning, Murray!’’ he said, and dropped 
his eyes again to his paper. 

**Good morning, sir!’’ responded his son, 
and glanced indifferently over the table as he 
sat down. ‘‘Bring me 
grapefruit and a cup of 
coffee,’’ he said to the 
maid. ‘‘No, nothing 
else. Be sure the grape- 
fruit is fixed as I like it.’’ 

Mr. Townsend finished 
his newspaper and his 
coffee at the same mo- 
ment, and rose from the 
table. Although five 
minutes had elapsed since 
the elder of his two sons 
came into the room, no 
conversation had passed 
between them. Mr. 
‘Townsend’s eyes dropped 
upon the young man, 
who, with his look of 
ill health, would have 
appeared to a stranger to 
have lived several more 
than the twenty - three 
years which were really 
his. 

**You’re not feeling 
well this morning, Mur- 
ray ate 

** About as usual.’’ 

‘It’s not strange that 
you have no strength, 
when you take nothing 
substantial with your 
morning meal.’’ 

‘*How can I, when | 
can’t bear the sight of 
anything but fruit?’’ 

**You don’t get out 
enough. ’? 

**I suppose I don’t. 
There’s nothing to take 
me out.’” 

Mr. Townsend turned 
away. As he passed through the door, he 
met his daughter Olive, and greeted her. 

This very _pretty, dark-skinned, dark-eyed 
girl of eighteen had evidently been keeping 
late hours on the previous evening. Her long 
lashes drooped sleepily over her eyes as she 
nodded to her brother. 

“Grapefruit any good ?’’ she asked. 

**Fair, if it wasn’t sweetened like a bonbon.’’ 

“T like mine sweet. Annie, tell Gretchen 
to put half a dozen maraschino cherries in my 
grapefruit and some crushed ice.’’ 

“You must like the mess that will be,’’ 
Murray observed. 

**I do—very much,” replied his sister, de- 
cidedly. 

The two pursued their breakfast in silence, 
which was presently interrupted by the advent 
of a fourth member of the family. Forrest 
Townsend, flinging into the room with a rush, 
dressed in riding clothes, and casting hat and 
whip upon a chair as he passed it, offered a 
picturesque contrast to the two dark -eyed 
young persons. Of a little more than medium 
height, strongly built, fair-haired and blue-eyed, 
he looked the young athlete that he was. 

‘Hello!’ was his morning greeting, as he 
dropped into a chair. He proceeded instantly 
to give his directions to the maid. No invalid 
order was his. 

“‘No—no grapefruit. I want my chop, and 
some bacon and eggs; tell Gretchen to brown 
the eggs better than she did yesterday. Muffins 
this morning? What? O bother! You know 
I hate toast, Annie! Oh, waftles—that’s better ! 
Coffee, of course.’’ 

“Sounds like an order you’d give at a hotel,” 
observed his sister, with scorn. ‘‘I wonder 
Gretchen doesn’t make a fuss at having to cook 
a whole breakfast like that just for you. No- 
body else wants such a heavy meal at this hour.’’ 

“The bigger geese you all are, then. If I 
picked at my breakfast the way the rest of you 


do, I’d soon lose this good muscle and wind of 
mine. ’” 


TY hour for breakfast ai 











“I never heard that hot waffles and sirup 
‘Were good for muscle and wind.’”®? Mwray looked 





eynical under his dark 
eyebrows. ‘*‘They wouldn’t 
be allowed at any training- 
table.’’ 

Forrest leaned back in his 
chair and surveyed his 
brother. ‘‘A lot you know 
about training-tables—a 
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no need to keep track of 
them,’’ she observed. ‘‘What 
your Grandfather Townsend 
could have been thinking of 
when he built this house on 
the very edge of such a fine 
lot me 


** Grandfather Townsend 


“FOR A BOY NOT OUT OF HIS TEENS YOUR HOURS STRIKE ME AS PECULIAR.” 


fellow who spent his two college years eram- | 


ming for honors,’’ he said, pointedly. ‘‘No 
wonder you look like a pale ghost on such 
rations. Here comes mother at last.’’ 

Mrs. Harrison Townsend, in a trailing pale 
blue gown, her fair hair piled high upon her 
head, came in with an air of abstraction. 

‘Out late last night?’’ Forrest asked her. 
‘*A dissipated lot you all look but me. Even 
Murray would be taken for a chap that got in 
toward morning. That comes of reading in 
bed. Now look at me. I was in after the last 
of you, and I’m as fresh as a daisy.’’ 

**For a boy not out of his teens your hours 
strike me as peculiar.’” Murray rose slowly as 
he spoke. He glanced at his mother. She was 
busy with letters she had found at her plate. 

Murray limped slowly over to the end of the 
room, where a great semicircular alcove, filled 
with windows, a cushioned seat running round 
its whole extent, looked out upon the shrubbery 
and the street beyond. He sank down upon 
this seat, and gazed indifferently out of the 
window. 

Across the narrow side street which led away 
from stately Worthington Square into a much 
less pretentious neighborhood stood a_ big 
furniture-van, unloading its contents before a 
small brown house. 


side of the Townsend place lay a fine stretch of | She looks so nice! 


lawn, at the right the house stood not more than 
ten yards away from the side street. Its) 
owner had attempted to remedy this misfortune 
of site by planting a thick hedge and much 
shrubbery, but a narrow vista remained through 
which, from the dining-room windows, the little 
brown house opposite could be seen with the 
effect of being viewed through a field-glass and 
brought into close range. 

‘*What’s that over there?’’ Olive had caught 
a glimpse of the furniture-van. ‘‘New people 
moving in? Goodness! How many tenants 
has that house had? They’re always moving 
out and moving in—nobody can keep track of 
them.’’ 

Mrs. Townsend, looking up from her letter, 
glanced out in her turn. ‘*There is certainly 
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was a shrewd old man, and had an eye to 
the sale of lots on the farther side of the house 
when land got high here,’’ was Forrest’s expla- 
nation. 

Five minutes later he was out of the house 
and crossing the lawn to the stables—a gay and 


gallant young figure in his riding clothes. From | 


the window of his own room up-stairs Murray 
watched his brother go, feeling bitterly, as he 
often did, the contrast between Forrest’s superb 
young health and his own crippled condition, 
the result of an accident two years before, and 
the illness which had followed it. 

‘Don’t get outdoors enough!’’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘I fancy if I could go tearing out of 
the house like that every morning, jump on 
Bluebottle, and gallop off down Frankfort Road, 
I could get outdoor air enough to keep me 












healthy.’’ 

An hour afterward there was a knock at his | 
door, and a child’s voice called, ‘‘O Murray, 
may I come in?’’ 

His twelve-year-old sister Shirley some-| 
how seemed nearer to Murray than any other 
member of his family. ‘‘Come in!’’ he re- 
sponded, 

**O Murray,”’ the little sister began instantly, | 

‘fsome new people are moving into the little | 





I’ve been watching her. | 
She’s helping wash windows. Oh, please come 
into the den and let me show you!’’ 

From the ‘‘den’’ it could all be seen. There 
were two girls on the small porch, each 
washing a window. The elder girl looked as 
if she were about eighteen, her abundant curly 
hair, of a decided reddish brown, being worn 
low at her neck after the fashion of girls of that 
age. Even across the street the observers could | 
see that she had a merry face, full of life and 
color. 

The younger girl, who was about twelve 
years old, was round-faced and sturdy, and 
apparently of an amiable frame of mind, for 





| having accidentally tipped over her pail, she 


took the mishap in the jolliest spirit, and 
throwing back her thick brown braids of hair, 


Although upon the left | brown house, and there’s a girl just my age! | sure she is. 


mopped up the swimming porch 
with lively flourishes. 

“I wish we could see ’em 
closer,’’ suggested Shirley. 
**They look so nice—don’t you 
think they do?—not a bit like 
the other people that have lived 
in that house. I saw their 
mother, I’m sure I did, a: little 
while ago—she had the dearest 
face! Murray, don’t you think you’d like to 
take a little walk? It would be such fun to 


| go past the house while they’re out there, and 


they’d be sure to turn and look, so we could 
see their faces. Please, Murray! We may not 
have so good a chance after they get the windows 
washed. ’’ 

It was something to do, certainly. Motives 
of interest for the daily 
walk upon which the 
doctors insisted were few, 
and the older brother 
gladly followed his anx- 
ious young leader out into 
the spring sunshine. 
Slowly, Murray’s cane 
tapping their advance, 
they turned the corner 
from Worthington Square 
into Gay Street. 

Coming rapidly toward 
them from the opposite 
direction was a young 
fellow of about Murray’s 
age. This youth, looking 
toward the brown house, 
gave a low whistle. The 
girls upon the porch 
turned and waved their 
cloths, and the newcomer 
hastened to them. 

They did not shout, 
those three, and the elder 
girl’s voice, Murray 
noted, was delightfully 
modulated; but he and 
Shirley were close now, 
and they could not help 
hearing the greeting. 

‘*Hard at it already? 
Everything come? I got 
off an hour, and thought 
I’d rush up and do what 
I could.’’ 

‘*That was lovely of 
you, Pete,’’ said the elder 
girl. ‘‘Yes, everything 
has come, and mother can 
keep you busy every 
minute. Window-wash- 
ing wouldn’t seem to 
come first, but we thought we’d get at least 
this little front room in order by night, so that 
when you all come home —’’ 

Her voice was growing indistinct as the 
passers-by moved reluctantly on. But the 
younger girl at this point broke in, and her 
voice, high and eager like Shirley’s own, carried 
farther : 

**O Petey, Jane and I are to have the dearest, 
littlest room you ever saw, right under the 
eaves. Jane can’t stand up all over, but I can 
—except close to the wall. It’s so little, Jane 
thinks we can paper it ourselves. If we can 
only —’’ 

Here the deeper voice of the youth interrupted, 
and nothing more was distinguishable. Murray 
and Shirley walked on, each, it must be con- 
fessed, wishing they had eyes in the backs of 
their heads. 

*‘Oh, do let’s turn and go back!’’ begged 


| Shirley, with one quick glance behind. But 


Murray made her keep on to the corner, and 
then insisted on crossing the street. 

‘*Even now they may guess that we’re 
| watching them,’’ he said. ‘‘Don’t stare so at 
them, child.’’ 

‘* But they’re going in. Oh, look,’’—she 
clutched his arm,—‘‘there’s the mother! I’m 
Look! Isn’t she dear ?’’ 

She did look ‘‘dear.’’ She was enveloped 
in an apron, and her sleeves were rolled up to 
the elbows. Her abundant gray hair rolled 
and puffed about her face in a most girlish 
fashion, and her bright, dark eyes were set 
under arching eyebrows, and her face, almost 
as fresh in coloring as her daughter’s, was 
full of charm. 

The young man, laughing, put an arm about 
her shoulders, and drew her back with him into 
the house. The two girls, gathering up their 
pails and cloths, followed, and the door was 
closed. 

The April sunshine suddenly faded out of the 
narrow side street and left it as commonplace 
as ever. Yet not quite. Murray and Shirley, 
gazing across at the dull little brown house, 
were longing to enter it. It was quite evident 
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that life of a sort they hardly knew was about 
to be lived within. 

With this new interest to stimulate him, it 
was perhaps not strange that Murray should 
have found it rather easier than usual to get 
out for his afternoon walk, or that it should 
have ended by a slow progress through Gay 
Street. There were somehow so few young 
people he cared for, and the faces of the three 
he had seen had struck him as so interesting, 
that he wondered, as he tapped along with his 
cane, by what means he could learn to know 
them. 

Just as Murray came along the street, the 
younger of the two girls he had seen opened 
the door, and holding. it ajar, addressed 
somebody inside in her childishly penetrating 
voice: 

“I’m going to find a telephone somewhere, 
Janey, if I have to ring at every door. Why, 
I’ll say it’s very important—anybody would 
understand about wall-paper not coming and 
the man waiting. No, I don’t suppose they 
have in such a little house, but it won’t do any 
harm to ask. Of course, across the street they’d 
have—but I don’t quite — No, of course I 
won’t, but —’’ 

She ended an interview which evidently was 
not proceeding according to her satisfaction by 
closing the door and running down the steps 
into the street. Murray wanted very much to 
speak to her and offer the use of his telephone, 
but she whisked away so fast he had not time. 
He walked more slowly than ever, saw her 
turn away from two Gay Street doors, and then 
he retraced his steps, and met her as she was 
preparing to ascend the third small porch. 

‘*l beg your pardon,’’ he said, ‘‘but I thought 
I heard you say something about needing to 
use a telephone. Won’t you please come over 
and use ours—the house on the corner ?’’ 

‘Oh, thank you!’’ She looked relieved. 
**That’s good of you. We hate to bother any- 
body like this, and Jane—my sister—didn’t 
want me to, but the paper man is waiting, and 
he’s getting very cross, and we do want to get 
the dining-room done before night. I’ll go and 
tell Jane. She’ll have to telephone. I can’t— 
I don’t know how!’’ 

She ran into the house, and a moment later 
the elder sister emerged, and came up to Murray 
to accept his courtesy. 

“It’s very kind of you,’’ she said, as he 
accompanied her across the street and in at the 
hedge gate. ‘‘'To-morrow happens to be a legal 
holiday, you know, and the paperer says if he 
doesn’t have the right paper this afternoon it 
will be three days before he can finish.’’ 

‘*That would be an awful bother,’? Murray 
declared, ‘‘just as you’re getting settled. I’m 
glad we’re so near. Come in. This way, 
please. ‘Take this chair here by the desk. I’ll 
just wait in the hall and show you the way 
out.’” 

As he waited, Murray could not help hearing. 
The business did not seem to be easily accom- 
plished. When his visitor had succeeded in 
getting the paper house on the telephone she 
had a very bad time making the man at the 
other end of the line understand about the mis- 
take in the paper, and when it became plain 
that he did understand, Jane’s surprised little 
sentences showed that he was a most unaccom- 
modating person, and would not do what she 
requested. 

‘*You can’t do it?’’ she asked, and Murray 
observed that with all the trouble she was 
having her voice did not lose its courteous in- 
tonations. 

‘‘Not this afternoon at all? We are very 
anxious to get the room settled and the paperer 
says — Yes, I know, but it surely wasn’t our 
mistake. I beg your pardon—it’s only three 
o’clock, I think, not four. He says there’s 
plenty of time if— No, I’ve nobody to 
send.’’ 

‘*Look here!’ Murray’s disgusted voice 
was at her ear. He was gently attempting to 
take the receiver away from her. ‘*Let me 
tackle that person, please.’’ 

The next moment Jane was standing beside 
the desk, her cheeks rosy with a quite reasonable 
indignation at the treatment she had been re- 
ceiving from the surly unknown. At the tele- 
phone sat her new acquaintance, firing rapid 
requests over the wire in a tone which plainly 
was making somebody sit up. 

**Not fix up your own mistake to-night—with 
to-morrow a holiday? ‘Why not? ‘There’s 
plenty of time. Send by a special messenger, 
of course, and tell him to be quick. Who’s 
talking to you? ‘That doesn’t make any special 
difference, does it? It may be a small order— 
I don’t see what that has to do with it. Mrs. 
Bell needs that paper up within half an hour. 
Yes—well, this is Harrison Townsend’s house 
—Worthington Square, and I’m telephoning for 
our friends. What? Oh, you will! Well, 
thank you! I’m glad you see your way clear. 
Yes—half an hour—I say, make it twenty 
minutes, can’t you, please? Very well —’’ 
And Murray broke off. 

‘*‘Tdiot!”? he remarked. 

The girl beside him moved toward the door, 
smiling. ‘‘It was ever so kind of you,’’ she 
said. ‘‘The paper is for the dining-room, and 
you can guess how it upsets things to haye the 
dining-room in confusion.’ 

“I hope you didn’t mind my telling that 
fellow you were our friends,’’ said Murray, 
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he accompanied his guest to the door. ‘‘Such 
near neighbors —’’ 

‘‘Oh, I understood! That was what made 
it so easy for him to get a messenger!’”’ She 
ran down the steps, and he saw her bronze- 
red hair catch the sunshine as she went. As 
she reached the bottom he called after her: 


“I hope you'll like that paper mighty well | Moose rebelled against the desolation and un- 


when it’s on!’’ 

‘*Thank you!’’ he heard her answer, over 
her shoulder, and he was sure that she was still 
smiling. It seemed to him reasonably certain 
that the Bells were pleasant ‘people to know. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE TRADING OF WALKING MOOSE 


LTHOUGH still 
under thirty years 
of age, Walking 

Moose was one of the most successful fur- 

takers of his tribe. His hunting-ground, which 

ran north and west between Hudson Bay and 
the great mountains, was vaster than many 
kingdoms. Now, after a prosperous winter, he 
and his squaw and two sledge-dogs crossed the 
weakening ice on Smoke River and ascended 
the bank toward the three log shanties of 

Alexander’s Hope. 

Walking Moose stalked in front, carrying his 
trade gun, in its blanket sack, under his right 
arm. Behind came the squaw and the dogs, 
dragging the sledge piled high with pelts of 
marten and fox, deer and bear. 

Pleasurable anticipation glowed in the hearts 
of all four of the little party. The two Indians 
thought of the treasures of the post. Tobacco 
and tea would again be theirs, and perhaps the 
hunter would indulge in a red shirt and the 
squaw—she was a good squaw—would be treated 
to a blanket and a few yards of gaudy cotton 
cloth. Ammunition must be bought for the 
trade gun, for already the streams were breaking 
from their fetters, and the beavers, leaving their 
strongholds, presented tempting marks for well- 
directed bullets. The dogs looked forward to a 
few extra feeds and the summer freedom from 
the sledge. 





The hunter paused half-way up the slope, | back—and you take care of the skins.’’ 


and turned upon his wife with a 
nicely calculated grunt. The grunt, 
and a gesture of the left hand, con- 
veyed the truth to her. She ceased 
pulling at the sledge and looked 
keenly toward the shanties. 

‘McLeod not come yet!’’ she 
cried, in a shrill voice. ‘‘He still 
way down at the big fort. He not 
think at all of the poor Injuns.’’ 

Walking Moose nodded, smiled 
wistfully, and continued the ascent. 
The squaw stooped again and 
dragged on the leathern thong, but 
now with a viciousness that dis- 
turbed the toiling dogs. Well, the 
poor woman had certainly been 
building on the tea and new 
blanket. They halted in the little 
clearing that surrounded the cabins, 
and gazed about disconsolately. 
The snow lay unbroken by any 
human mark, and the chimneys 
stood smokeless above the low roofs. 
Accustomed as they were to the 
silence and loneliness of forest and 
hill, the stillness of the empty clear- 
ing and deserted buildings daunted 
them. 

‘Too early!’’ exclaimed the 
hunter. .‘‘No baccy, no tea, no 
powder and lead till McLeod come 
up from St. John’s.’’ 

McTeod’s absence from the little 
summer post of Alexander’s Hope 
was a keen blow to the plans of 
Walking Moose. The store con- 
tained food and ammunition that he 
needed and tea and tobacco that 
he craved ; his sledge was heaped with the good | 
currency of the land—yet he and his squaw must 
sit idle and hungry until the agent returned 
from his winter quarters, three days’ journey 
to the southward. The beavers would expose 
themselves along hundreds of flooded streams 
that he knew, while he must sit in idleness 
before the empty shacks. He had intended 
to rest at the post for only two days, and then 
set out for his summer camp on a distant river, 
killing beaver as he went. 

But perhaps the trader even now was trav- 
elling northward. Hope glowed at the thought. 

The dogs were loosed and given their scanty 
feed of dried moose-meat. A fire was lighted 
before a thicket at the edge of the clearing, a 
rough shelter was built, and the valuable furs 
were placed under cover. In silence the two ate 
their meal of pemmican, uncheered by tea, un- 
crowned by the comforting pipe—and for weeks 
they had looked forward to those simple luxuries. 

Early the next morning Walking Moose 





WALKING MOOSE... 


| 





climbed to the summit of a hill behind the post | 


and gazed southward. Dark woods and white 
plains stretched away for miles; but not a sign 
of the tardy agent was to be seen. 


southward journey. 


Returning | 


to the clearing, he discovered his wife at one | 


of the windows of the store, her face pressed | and his trade gun was a burden. 


against the parchment that served for glass. 


and peered into the dusky treasure-house. 





he caught the gleams iS =P 7K 
from canisters of tobac- > go 

coand tea. Atoneend 

of the dusty counter stood little kegs of gun- 
powder and leaden bullets. And as he searched 
for other treasures with longing eyes, he caught 
the shadows of the squaw’s face against the 
window in the opposite wall of the store. At 
that he turned away and called to her angrily. 
But pity for the woman who had worked so 
well and cheerfully through all that long winter 
ached in his breast. 

McLeod did not arrive at the post that day. 
Neither did he appear on the next. Walking 
Moose haunted the store, sometimes fingering his 
empty tobacco-pipe, sometimes contemplating 
hisempty musket. The squaw worked listlessly 
at the dressing of a moose hide, sitting for hours 
before their rough shelter without saying a word 
or lifting her eyes. A thousand swollen streams 
broke their fetters of ice, and the beavers swam 
up from their winter retreats. 

“‘Me go get McLeod,”’ said Walking Moose, 
on the morning of the third day after their 
arrival at Alexander’s Hope, ‘‘and you stay 
with the skins and the dogs.’’ 

The woman looked up at him piteously. She 
was a good squaw and young—and her eyes 
were large and bright. 

‘*Yes, me go,’’ repeated the hunter, firmly. 
‘*Three days to St. John’s, and three days 
He 
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COMPANY. AND PROPPED HIM AGAINST A 


STACK OF FLOUR-BAGS. 








LIFTED THE AGENT OF THE GREAT 


reason of the lonely journey. Turning square 
in his tracks, the hunter began to reclaim the 
miles he had so wearily unraveled. The north 
called to him—with the voice of the lonely 
woman and the enchantment of the little store 
at Alexander’s Hope. The memory of the red 
shirts, the powder, the tea and the tasseled 
stockings drew him and mocked him in the 
same turn of thought. One voice spoke within 
him, ‘*The door is weak. You will take what 
you need and pay fairly with the good skins. 
It is your duty to supply yourself with powder 
and ball for your gun, that you may kill the 
beaver and musquash and wild geese. And 
you and the woman deserve tea and tobacco— 
and you have the good furs with which to 
pay.” 

But another voice whispered that such a thing 
could not be done; that only an agent of the 
great company might unfasten that door and 
measure out those needful and desirable stores ; 
that the name of Walking Moose would become 
a name of scorn in the world if he did his trading 
without waiting for McLeod. But the first voice 
was the stronger; and Walking Moose sped 
along through the fading twilight, stilling the 
lesser voice at every stride. 

The sky was clear, and in the starshine the 
trail of the snow-shoes was plain under the 
hunter’s feet. He ran in the level and open 
places ; and nowhere did he halt to draw breath 
until half of the return journey was accom- 
plished. Then he ate sparingly and rested for 
an hour. 

Dawn was gray in the east when the huskies 
announced their master’s return with furious 
barking. 

The squaw ran from the a 

**No wait for McLeod,’’ said the hunter. 
‘Come now, and see me make honest trade. 
Bring the skins.’’ 

By the pale and unearthly light they broke 
the wooden hinges of the door and entered the 
treasure-house. 

‘*Walking Moose make this trade all alone. 
You no touch,’’ said the brave. 
First of all he opened a canister 
of tobacco and weighed out five 
pounds of the gold-brown luxury, 
and placed five marten skins in 
payment on top of the canister. 
Of flour he measured out four skins’ 
worth; of powder and lead, ten 
skins’ worth; of tea, five, and of 
dry-goods, seven. In each case he 
placed the furs on the shelf or 
package from which he had taken 
the goods. Then he stacked the 
remainder of his winter’s catch on 
the floor and placed his signature 
on top of the pile—a spruce cone, 
a strip of birch bark and a por- 
cupine quill—that McLeod might 
know to whose credit to place the 
furs. 

They mended the door with care ; 
then pipes were lighted and tea 
brewed, and the bitterness of the 
long trails was forgotten. 

The first snow had fallen in a 
night and melted ina day. It was 
in that elusive season called Indian 
summer that Walking Moose came 
again to Alexander’s Hope, this 
time to buy an outfit for the winter 
campaign. The squaw and the 
huskies, and even the brave him- 
self, carried packs of pemmican, 
beaver-skins and smoked fish on 
their backs. The sledge and snow- 
shoes had been cached in the woods 
near Alexander’s Hope. Walking 
Moose found a stranger—a young 


glanced about him uneasily, high and low, to! man with spectacles on his nose — smoking a 


right and left—anywhere but at the woman. 

**Me travel fast all alone,’’ he added. 

A few minutes later he set out on the three 
days’ journey to the southward, with snow- 
shoes on his feet, a pouchful of dried meat at 
his side, and his useless firearm on his shoulder. 

The dogs ran after him, but were called back 
by the squaw. 

Walking Moose travelled stolidly for ten miles. 
The sun was bright and warm, the snow was 
wet, and on all sides rose the brawling of freed 
waters. A flock of geese went over his head, 
flying high. At the sound of their eery cries, 
short and harsh, but eloquent of the beauty of 
companionship and freedom, he halted and gazed 
up at them. He felt then, perhaps for the first 
time, something of the awful loneliness of the 
wilds. 

McLeod and the big fort seemed to be a 
whole world’s length away; but behind him, 
at the end of the trail of his snow-shoes, were 
a woman and two dogs. He continued the 
But now he moved as if 
with uncertain purpose, pausing often to glance 
round and give ear to the wild voices of the 
waters. His snow-shoes dragged at his legs 
When a deer 


| sprang, crashing, from its resting-place amid a 
He pushed her aside roughly; then, unable to | pile of dead brush, he started violently—then 
withstand the temptation, he took her place | shouted foolish abuse after the fleeing animal, 


like a white man’s child rather than Walking 


There hung shirts of red flannel and blue; | Moose, the great hunter. 


gaudy blanketings; woolen stockings of many 


The sun was in the west, a handbreadth 


as | hues, with dangling tassels; and here and there | above the far hills, when the heart of Walking 





pipe in front of the store. 

**Where McLeod?’’ he inquired. 

**Mr. McLeod was promoted to the Bear 
River post last April,’’ replied the stranger. 
“*T am in charge here now. Post has been 
closed half the summer. You’ve come just 
in time, if you want to trade, because I’m 
going to shut up shop in a few days.” 

The hunter nodded. 

*‘My men are coming up from St. John’s 
before freezing, with the boats,’’ continued the 
agent, ‘‘and we’ll take all the trade back to the 
big fort. It ain’t safe here. Some one got into 
the store last winter and helped himself.” 

Walking Moose straightened himself with 
dignity. ‘‘Me, Walkin’ Moose, done that,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Made good trade; paid honest; left big 
heap of skins for credit, and mended door.’’ 

“It was you, was it?’’ sneered the agent. 
**You’re the honest Injun, are you?’’ 

Walking Moose nodded gravely. 

“Do you expect me to believe that you didn’t 
take tobacco and rum and stuff to the full value 
of all the furs you left?’’ said the other. ‘‘I 
know more about Injuns than you think, Mr. 
Moose. ’’ 

**Me honest trapper,’’ replied the brave. 
‘*McLeod he trust me. He full-growed man, 
McLeod.’’ 

The other laughed unpleasantly. 

**Well, do you want to trade your beaver?’’ 
he asked. 

Walking Moose shook his head. © 

**Me take beaver way east, to Bear River 




















now,’’ he said. ‘‘But take trade for skins on 
my credit all right.’’ 

‘*No you don’t, my son,” said the agent. 
‘You can’t fool Benjamin Brown with your 
tricks.’’ : 

‘*No give me bacey an’ powder for my credit, 
for my good skins in the store?’’ asked the 
hunter, sharply. 

‘‘That’s what I mean exactly. This post 
doesn’t pay twice over for skins when I’m in 
* charge of it,’? answered the white man. 

Walking Moose looked round him on every 
side. His squaw and the huskies and the 
robber in front of him were the only living 
creatures in sight. His hand shot out and 
clutched the front of the agent’s shirt. A quick 
jerk brought the offender to his knees. Ina 
minute he was bound with thongs at ankles 
and wrists. 

Walking Moose, his countenance unruffled, 
lifted the agent of the great company into the 








bags. ‘Then he motioned to the squaw to enter. 


He found his bundle of skins heaped ina 
corner with others, drew it forth and unfastened 


he inquired the rate of trade of the agent. 


woman make the purchases into packs. Then 
he turned to the agent. 

*“Me leave little fire outside. You hop out 
pretty soon, and burn your hands free. Easy 
’nough todo. Walking Moose had to do it once 
himself. Then you better wait for your men 
an’ don’t try follow Walking Moose.’’ 

The squaw exclaimed then in admiration. 
Her husband frowned slightly. 

‘Me no bad Injun,”’ he said. ‘‘No rough 
| Injun ’cept with fool. Now we go to Bear 
| River and trade the beaver with McLeod.’’ 

















THE ARAB AS A NEIGHBOR. 
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BERBERS IN THE MARKET-PLACE, TANGIER. 


HE fact that there are many admirable 
exceptions being conceded, it may be said 
that the chief object of the Arab’s affec- 

tion is his gun; next in degree is his regard for 
his horse, and lastly his solicitude for the mem- 
bers of his family. Generally, however, he 
displays but little consideration for his wife 
after the first few months of wedded life. 

If the husband is rich he adds to the number 
of his wives; if he is poor and tires of his wife 
he may divorce her and take another. The 
woman, it is true, may avail herself of the same 
remedy, although, as a matter of fact, wives 
but rarely resort to this solution of their diffi- 
culties. 

Sentiment and romance, it must be confessed, 
do not count for much in the Arab’s concep- 
tion of life. Nor is his feeling on the subject 
of the neighborly relation especially enthusi- 
astic, at least if we are to judge by his own 
popular sayings or proverbs. A favorite ex- 
pression I have often heard the natives of 
Moroceo employ is to the effect that ‘‘neighbors 
serve merely to accumulate refuse and to propa- 
gate malicious reports.’’ 

Another saying runs, ‘‘Good morning, neigh- 
bor! You in your house and I in mine! Go 
you your way while I go mine!’’ 

Like other questions, however, this of neigh- 
borliness among the Arabs also displays various 
aspects. For instance, should a quarrel break 
out between the inhabitants of two localities, 
the chances are that each village or district will 
aid itsown men. Or shoulda stranger establish 
himself in a village where he has neither rela- 
tives nor connections, he may soon have cause 
to regret his temerity. 

I remember, among other incidents, that while 
I was detained by the men of Raisuli’s band 
among the hills at Tsarradan, I noticed near 
my quarters a ruined house, long since aban- 
doned by its inhabitants. 

On asking for an explanation, I was told that 
this dismantled residence had been erected by 
a stranger from another district, and that the 
men of Tsarradan, disapproving of the intru- 
sion, had killed the man himself and had driven 
his family away. Thus the house alone re- 
mained, a melancholy illustration of the peculiar 
views of these Berber folk concerning their duty 
toward this particular neighbor. : 

I should here explain that although Raisuli 
is an Arab chieftain of a noble Sherifian 
family, and a descendant of the Prophet Mo- 
hammed himself, yet the chieftain’s followers 
are Berbers, the aboriginal inhabitants of 
northern Africa, who were driven from the 
fertile plains and valleys of their native land 
by the great Arab invasion of 705 A. D. 


Some Berber Characteristics. 


HESE Berbers, one of the most ancient 
of the white races, are a brave and manly 
people, and still break out in violent revolt 

against any attempt to interfere with their tribal 
organization and independence. 

They have, however, accepted the Moslem 
faith, and, like the Arabs, profess great respect 
for the claims of hospitality. They rarely refuse 
food and shelter to him who asks in God’s 
name; yet such is the indifference of both 
Berber and Arab to the rights of the neighbor 


that they will most cheerfully steal each other’s 
sheep or fowls whenever occasion offers, or raid 
the cattle of any neighboring farmer, whether 
he be friend or foe, without the slightest 
scruple. 

An illustration of their peculiar disregard for 
the interests of members of their own race or 
community had greatly surprised me on a former 
occasion, when some natives whom I then em- 
ployed as laborers had informed me that their 
services had been requisitioned by the pasha, 
or military governor, and that it might be several 
days before they could resume their work with 
me. 


Punishing a Village. 


HEN I asked upon what particular service 
the pasha required their attendance, they 
replied that some offense against the laws 

having been committed by the inhabitants of a 
neighboring village, a contingent had been sum- 
moned from various localities, their own among 
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the number, with the object of punishing the 
transgressors, whose village they had orders to 
burn to the ground. 

I was horrified at the suggestion of so drastic 
and wholesale an act of vengeance, which must 
cause such suffering to all the inhabitants, the 
innocent as well as the guilty, exposing the aged 
and helpless, the women and children, unpro- 
tected to the rigor of the coming winter. My 


kind-hearted, inferring that my concern was 
only on their own account, hastened to reassure 
me, explaining that it did not matter to them, 
since although they would draw no pay, yet 
they would reap some compensation, adding, 
‘*Wherever there are weeds to burn, some grass 
worth mowing crops up.’’ By which homely 
aphorism they meant me to understand that 
all such raids offered some opportunity for 
loot! 

This incident revealed a mental condition 
common, I believe, to all such elementary popu- 
lations as those with whom I was here dealing, 
to wit, an absence of that imagination which 





young workmen, whom I had thought more | 





| place. Each man looks at the situation merely 
| to consider how it may affect others. 
When by chance any such reflection does 


| disregard of their own interests or personal 


neighbor, but even of any total stranger who 
may be exposed to some sudden peril. 

On one such occasion a workman from a dis- 
tant province, not even a fellow Arab, but a 
negro from the far-off Sus country, was over- 
whelmed by the treacherous sands in a well 


not being properly shored up, had given way. 
Man after man plunged into the yawning pit, 
}each in turn becoming entangled beyond extri- 
cation and finally buried alive by the appar- 
‘ently light and harmless sand that slipped so 
softly and so noiselessly down upon them, 
slowly sealing their fate as each was still strug- 
gling to rescue the preceding victim. 

The last to attempt the unavailing effort was 
a man whose own son had thus been entombed 
even as the father, who had been hastily called, 
rushed to the spot only in time to see his son’s 
head disappear beneath the all-invading, silent 
sand. 

I tried to prevent the father from uselessly 
incurring the same fate. Thrusting me aside, 
he leaped into the rapidly filling pit, frantically 
digging the sand away with his hands from 
about his son’s head, until he uncovered for an 
instant the now dead face of the young man, 
who only a few seconds before had been so full 
of life and vigor. 

When the father realized that his son no longer 
lived, he grasped my extended hand, and strug- 
gling forth from the invading sand, seated 
himself silently a few yards from the noiseless 
death-trap where six brave fellows had been so 
quickly engulfed. I endeavored to express my 
sympathy. His only answer was, ‘‘Tsrubbi ! 
It is the will of God !’’ 

Again on another occasion, when the Pun- 
jaub, a bark flying the English flag, was wrecked 
during a heavy gale one Christmas eve just off 
the ruins of the old mole of Tangier and close 
beneath the main battery, the natives of the 
place risked their lives to rescue the crew, men 
of another race and creed, all of whom might 
have perished but for the efforts of these local 
boatmen, acting under the orders of the brave 
Mohammed Bargha, the giant captain of the 
port. 

Thanks to these valiant fellows, twenty-nine 
men and boys were taken off the wreck while 
the vessel was being dashed to pieces. The 
captain of the Punjaub lost his life just as the 
deck, upon which he stood, was washed over- 
board. The vessel struck upon the rocks early 
in the afternoon, yet it was midnight before the 
last of the crew, still clinging to the masts, was 
safely rescued. 

Nor are these the only cases I have witnessed 
of heroic deeds performed by natives—Arabs, 
Berbers or negroes. 

The distressing feature, however, is that it is 
so impossible to predict whether the mere love 
of loot and destruction or a noble desire to 
rescue some victim of distress will ultimately 
prevail. Yet the Arab and the Berber are men 
like ourselves, not a whit more mysterious or 
incomprehensible. But with them the emotional 
element is under less stringent control. 

Both these races often display not merely 








great power of physical endurance, but also a | 


singular subtlety of intellect, together with the 
utmost determination—while it lasts. Yet at 
the best they are strangely subject to sudden 
alterations of mood and intention. 


It is in this latter respect that they appear to | 


differ most from our race. ‘This impulsiveness 
also governs the Arab’s qualifications both as 
‘friend’? and as ‘‘ 
enough, a single term in Arabic is generally 
employed to designate, indifferently, either 
‘*friend’’ or ‘‘servant.’”? Thus the Moslem of 
India addresses either his English overlord or 
his own native attendant as ‘‘sahib.”’ 

The only other distinctive Arabic appellation 


for domestics is the word houdam (or workers), | 


applied to female slaves, or metzalmin for 
male domestics—meaning, literally, apprentices. 


| Neither term, however, carries with it any 


|essentially humiliating implication of social 
inferiority, since, where the Moslem faith pre- 
vails, even negro slaves may attain to the most 
important official position. 

I have known Arabs, members of the same 
family, the one occupying some exalted position 
and the other, a brother or cousin of the former, 
acting as his personal attendant, fulfilling what 
we should consider menial duties, yet both 
eating together, not at the same table, since the 
Arabs take their meals seated upon the ground, 
but from the same dish. 


It is only the females of the family who are | 


debarred this privilege, since it is not consid- 
ered seemly fora man’s wife or daughters to 
take their food until they have first served the 
master of the house. 


which he was digging, and of which the sides, | 


servant,’’ while, curiously | 


When the latter has | this outrage upon us, ‘‘friends,’ 
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store and propped him against a stack of flour- | enables an individual to put himself in another’s | in my service at the time of the attack upon 


|my residence by the Raisuli band on May 18, 


‘*Now,”’ said he, ‘‘you two see good trade.’’ | from his own point of view, and never troubles | 1904. 


| We had secured the release of the youth in 
question, who had been imprisoned when a 


it. For half an hour he measured and weighed | occur to natives of this semibarbarous land, they | boy of ten or eleven on the charge of having 
provisions and counted skins. Now and then | often display the most unselfish and even heroic | shot a companion—accidentally, as Abd-Es- 


| Selam averred. Moved by the distress of his 


When the last skin was spent, he helped the | safety, rushing to the rescue not merely of -a father, who had been long in our service as a 


| government guard, we paid the blood-money 
exacted by the family of the victim of the dis- 
charge of Abd-Es-Selam’s gun. 


My Faithful Servant. 


OT only had the young prisoner contracted 
serious heart trouble and other ailments, 
owing to the shocking conditions of his 

confinement, but he had become taciturn and 
reserved. He proved, however, singularly faith- 
ful in the execution of the duties assigned to him, 
and was especially punctilious with regard to 
the various obligations of his faith—the call 
to prayers, the ablutions, and the observance of 
the long religious fast known as the Ramadan. 
|The boy seldom smiled, but he also proved 
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exceptionally truthful, by no means a usual 
characteristic in an Oriental, and one which 
was certainly not in his case an inherited 
| trait. 

Although he was the most faithful and trust- 

worthy of our dependents, it never paid to 
**hustle him’’ with his work, although if 
| orders were communicated civilly he usually 
obeyed silently but to the letter. 
At the annual recurrence of the period of 
| religious pilgrimages he would request leave of 
absence and the use of a horse or mule in order 
to visit the shrine of Mulai Abd-Es-Selam. If 
we objected that the moment was not con- 
| venient, the lad would reply that we had asked 
him to perform many duties at moments most 
inconvenient to him, and besides, he added, 
‘this is a religious obligation which cannot be 
| complied with at any other season.’’ 

When he became of age, I had him enrolled 
as a government guard, a position his father 
had long occupied in our establishment; but 
Abd-Es-Selam was not pleased at the sugges- 
tion, declaring that he preferred his own simple 
attire to the handsome uniform worn by these 
| soldiers of the governor’s guard. 


Raisuli’s Attack. 


INALLY, however, he yielded to the 

remonstrances of his own people, who 

were indignant with him for declining 
this advancement, carrying with it a considerable 
increase of pay. 

Thus it chanced that he was one of the two 
guards on duty at our villa on the Spartello 
headland on the evening when the house was 
attacked by Raisuli’s band, and when Abd-Es- 
|Selam himself was suddenly seized by the 
| mountaineers, who had stolen up behind him as 
he strolled up from the spring, whither he had 
| gone for the evening’s supply of water for the 
men’s supper. With their rifles close to his 
ear, the brigands threatened to fire should he 
|make the least nvise or offer any resistance, 
| while at the same moment they bound his 
| hands tightly behind his back. 

Others, who had swarmed into the house, 
}also surprised us unarmed, clubbed us with 
| their rifles, and while we were dazed by the 
unexpected blows, bound us in the same manner. 

When we were driven out of the house by the 
bandits, we found Abd-Es-Selam and his fellow 





| guard, Ben Aisa, boldly upbraiding Raisuli for 


, 


as these two 


retired, then the women may take their own | asserted, ‘‘of the natives and protectors of the 


meal, but generally only in another room. 





As an illustration of the personal devotion | 


and also of the singular independence which 
the native attendants in Morocco sometimes 
display, I may cite the case of a youns; fellow 


unfortunate.’”’ 

Afterward, when we had been mounted upon 
| the animals hastily prepared at Raisuli’s com- 
|mand, Abd-Es-Selam and Ben Aisa both alike 

volunteered to accompany us. I chose the 
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former, as having been the longer in my service. 
And a most faithful attendant he proved; espe- 
cially when, late the following day, I was 
badly hurt, as both saddle-girths and stirrup- 
straps broke when my spirited horse slipped 
upon a rocky slope. .1 could not control his 
course, for although we had been unbound on 
giving our word not to attempt to escape, yet 
as we were not allowed to hold the reins, our 
animals were at the mercy of the Moors who 
led them. 

I was, moreover, too faint and weary to 
‘grip on’? with hands and knees, consequently 
I came off with the saddle. I feared that I 
had fractured my thigh as I fell backward upon 
the solid rock. 

After this serious mishap I was more than 
ever dependent upon my faithful attendant, 
since my stepson, my other companion in mis- 
fortune, had been wounded in the fray with 
the brigands. 

We yet had a wild clamber of many hours 
up the steep ascent to the crest of Mount Nazul. 
Late in the evening of our second day the 
men halted to wait for supper to be brought 
from a distant village, and I instructed Abd- 
Es-Selam to lay me upon a bank of sweet- 
scented herbage, where 1 could rest my aching 
limbs. 

Our ruffianly escort evidently thought I had 
fallen asleep, as they gathered about Abd-Es- 
Selam and roughly questioned him as to our 
means and resources. I heard the boy’s voice 
quiver with fear as he tried to parry their de- 
mands; but although they threatened him with 
violence, they could extract nothing but that we 
were kind to the poor and that Allah would 
punish our assailants. Had not Raisuli been 
momentarily expected, these wild fellows would 
doubtless have passed from threats to actual 
violence. 

When at last we reached the wretched hut 
where we were at first confined, Abd-Es-Selam, 
after stretching a mantle for me upon the 
ground, betook himself to his devotions with 
such persistent fervor that my companion asked 
impatiently whether I could not induce my 
attendant to leave off, so that we might indulge 
in a little much-needed sleep. 

‘*And to whom are we to appeal for succor ?’’ 
exclaimed Abd-Es-Selam. ‘‘Who but God can 
keep these ruffians’ hands from our throats ?’’ 

Before our exchange was effected we had 
sufficient proof that our attendant’s estimate of 
these followers of Raisuli, and of their absence 
of all respect for the lives of even the most 
innocent victims, was justified. 

Eighteen months prior to our capture two 
children of some Spanish peasants, a girl ‘of 
fifteen and a boy of eleven, had been carried 
off by one of the men of this very party, 
and, as we accidentally learned on the eve of 
our departure, had been detained in the room 
we now occupied. When the pressure exerted 
by the Spanish legation alarmed the captor of 
these helpless creatures, he had deliberately 
killed them and buried their bodies near where 
our horses were now tethered. 

Raisuli himself had nothing to do with this 
ghastly incident, nor was he at the time of this 
tragedy near the place. 

Moreover, the impression I gathered, despite 
the alarming aggression of which we were our- 
, Selves the victims, is that Raisuli is far superior 
both in character and intelligence not merely to 
these wild followers, but even to the majority 
of his countrymen. 

During our stay at Tsarradan, which lasted 
six weeks, Abd-Es-Selam served me devotedly 
as nurse, housemaid and cook, even after he 
himself had sickened with fever. 

When at last the long-delayed hour of our 
departure arrived, I was greatly concerned as 
to how my attendant was to be conveyed home, 
and proposed to send back for him when he 
should have recovered. 

‘*What?’’ exclaimed the poor fellow. ‘‘ Leave 
me here alone, among these devils? No, not 
if I have to crawl home on my hands and 
knees !’” 

The problem was finally solved by strapping 
a mattress upon a mule, and upon that Abd- 
Es-Selam was safely conveyed to the village 
where the ransom paid by the sultan for our 
release was brought, together with the prisoners 
belonging to Raisuli’s faction, who were ex- 
changed for us. 

Shortly after our return I dismissed the guards 
who had been in our service at the time of our 
capture, 


presented himself to be paid off with the others. 

‘*You,’’ I said, ‘‘will be retained. You have 
given ample proof of your devotion.’’ 

‘* Kabileer,’’ replied Abd-Es-Selam, ‘‘ you 
are doing these men a grave injustice. I can 
answer for Ben Aisa. A more loyal, honorable 
man does not live!’’ 

“Still, you will admit,’’ I said, ‘‘that he 
was not of much avail in protecting me against 
the brigands ?’’ 

‘*That is equally true of myself,’’? answered 
Abd-Es-Selam. ‘‘What could we do, two un- 
armed men against twenty? And you know,’’ 
he added, ‘‘that if no ammunition had been 
distributed that evening it was not our fault. 
Our rifles, it is true, were in the lodge, but they 
would have been useless even had they been in 
our hands when we were attacked.’’ 

“*T have already told you,’”’ I replied, ‘‘that 











you are to remain in my service. We are going 
away, but some day we shall return. In the 
meantime you and your father will remain on 
duty here at the house. ’’ 

‘*When you leave the house, Kabileer, I go, 
too,”’ -he said. ‘‘Not-one hour shall 1 remain 
here after you have embarked !’’ 

And so it was. Abd-Es-Selam brought in 
his weapons with the other men, together with 
the uniform, which he now no longer wears, 
nor does he now ever appear mounted upon a 
horse. And although I was annoyed, I could 
not but respect him the more for ‘‘standing up’’ 
for Ben Aisa, who is, I am convinced, a 
thoroughly honorable man, one whom I like 
and respect; and although he was but a paid 
employé, yet I think of him with pleasure as a 
friend, worthy of the utmost regard, rather than 
as a servant. 

Such natives as these, men who believe most 





|earnestly in their own faith, are most to be 


trusted. And singularly enough, Raisuli him- 
self gave me the impression of belonging to this 
category, robber chieftain though he is. As he 
related the incidents which had led him to take 
up arms against the government, the fearful 
injustices to which both he and his Berber fol- 
lowers had been subjected by the unscrupulous 


}and rapacious officials against whom he had 


vowed implacable hatred,—facts, too, which 
were well-known to many besides myself,—I 
could not but feel that I was in the presence of 
one who had unusual justification for rising in 
rebellion against unjust authority. 

And although I was one of the chief victims 
of the situation, yet even I could not refuse him 
a certain sympathy, or doubt that could a good 
understanding betweeir Raisuli and the Moorish 
authorities be restored, we might again enjoy 
the delightful security of former years. ~ 


Dickens and the Darlingtons 





S. or, Mabel Nelsop Thurston 


‘“‘grown up on Dickens.’’ This state- 
ment, it was sometimes necessary to 
explain, did not include Mr. Darlington nor his 
mother, although they 
were important members 


T Darlingtons had, as they declared, 


DRAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER. 


forbidden ; even additions to their button-strings, 
sent by friends, and judiciously presented one | 
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and her soft hair had such rebellious locks that 
never would stay in order! Phyllis’s protest 
that the resemblance was simply and solely in 
mother’s wardrobe was hardly noticed. 

‘*Poor little Pa Wilfer!’’ Barbara murmured. 

‘Happy Pa Wilfer,’’ mother retorted. Ruth 
alone said nothing, but she was thinking. 

Christmas at the Darlingtons’ that year passed 
with a great deal of celebration in the way of fun 
and laughter and very few gifts. Mother had 
made everybody promise not to spend more than 
fifty cents for her, and Ruth insisted upon the 
same agreement. Barbara declared -that she 
belonged in the conspiracy, too, but she did not 
insist, and everybody knew that she wanted a 
piece of fur, and so somehow—no one knew just 
how it happened—they combined resources and 
bought her one. It was hard to deny Barbara 
pretty things when she looked so pretty in them. 
And besides, as Ruth pointed out, Barbara 
never could be seventeen again. Ruth, having 
so recently been seventeen herself, was in a 
position to know. 

But when mother saw Barbara’s light-hearted 
acceptance, a shadow crept into her eyes. Was 
it possible—could it be possible that they were 
helping Barbara to be selfish? Mother crowded 
the thought back at once; of course Barbara 
saw that she would hurt them all if she let the 
expense of the gift hurt her, and yet—the tiny 
haunting fear would not go. 

It was ten days after Christmas that something 





at a time, could not fill all the long hours. But | wonderful happened—an invitation from an old 
one resort remained—reading aloud. Even this | | School friend of mother’s to spend a month with 
had its difficulties, since | her in Washington. The great dream of mother’s 
Ruth, who was a book-| life had always been to see Washington, and 








of the family, Mr. Dar- 
lington caring nothing for 
any novels, and Grand- 
mother Darlington sitting 
unmoved while her 
daughter-in-law and the 
girls, taking turns reading 
aloud, were wiping tears 
of laughter from their 
eyes. Grandma Darling- 
ton could see nothing to 
laugh at in ‘‘such foolish- 
acting persons.’’ 

There was a time, be- 
fore the girls were old 
enough to be brought up 
on anybody except Mother 
Goose, when Mrs. Dar- 
lington ‘worked long and 
patiently with her hus- 
band and her husband’s 
mother. 

She would leave ‘‘David 
Copperfield’’ lying about 
on rainy afternoons when 
old Mrs. Darlington, who 
was a great reader in her 
way, had finished her 
library book and could 
not get down to the village 
to exchange it; or she 











worm, had read every- 
thing in the house that 
her mother had allowed 
her. So one dull, gray 
afternoon, Mrs. Darling- 
ton began ‘‘ The Old Curi- 
osity Shop.’’ 

It was the beginning of 





was fifteen Ruth had read 
through the set of green 
volumes, and many of 
them over and over. Lit- 
tle Nell, Florence Dom- 
bey, Betsy Trotwood, the 
whole long procession of 
characters, possible and 
impossible, were as famil- 
iar to the Darlington girls 
as their next-door neigh- 
bors. 

They nicknamed each 
other, the names changing 
according to mood and cir- 
cumstance ; they even, to 
Grandma Darlington’s 
horror, nicknamed her, 
till they saw that it genu- 
inely distressed her, when 
they kissed her and petted 
her and promised never to 








would artfully introduce 
Mr. Pickwick after her 
husband had finished his 
newspaper, or quote from ‘‘Our Mutual 
Friend.’’ All in vain—or so at least after seven 
years of persistent effort, in which Dickens had 
apparently gained no foothold in the family 
circle, she was constrained to believe. She was 
at last thoroughly disheartened—she had so 
longed for.some one to enjoy him with her. 

Then she became conscious that the eldest of 
her small daughters, aged six, was preferring 
a petition. 

‘*What is it, Ruth?’’ she asked. 

Ruth’s blue eyes, under a bewitching floss 
of baby curls, looked at her mother with calm 
decision. 

‘‘T want to read Dickens,’’ she announced. 

**You—what ?’’ her mother gasped. 

‘*I want to read Dickens,’’ the small aspirant 
repeated, patiently. 

Mrs. Darlington, with a rush, gathered her 
daughter in her arms. 

“‘O Ruth, you beloved! What a blind, stupid 
mother you have! Of course you shall read 
Dickens. What are daughters for if not to read 
Dickens with their mothers? But not quite 
yet, sweetheart. Wait till youare—say, fourteen. 
Then won’t we have good times—you and Bab 
and Phyland I! Ruth Darlington, you blessing, 
you have actually shown your mother the first 
| gleam of compensation in the law of nature | 


To my surprise, the faithful com-| which decrees that you’ ve got to grow up. ag 
panion of our expedition, still feeble and pale, 


“Can I,’’ Ruth persisted, gently, ‘ 


|} at the pictures now ?’’ 





“I should say you could!’’ her mother re- 
turned. ‘‘And when you’re fourteen —’’ The 
sentence ended with an ecstatic hug. 

Ruth, however, did not wait until she was 
fourteen. She was a shy, quiet little thing, but 
she had a way of making life conform to her 
purposes. Not, Mrs. Darlington conceded, not, 
of course, that she deliberately caught the 
measles, only they happened along so very 
opportunely. Things always came so for Ruth. 

Ruth was ‘‘going on eleven’’ when the measles 
happened along, and of course Barbara and 
Phyllis, who always copied her, had them, 
too. For a week Ruth and Phyllis were too 
sick to want amusement, but after they began 
to get better, while their eyes were still weak, 
the problem of entertainment was a large one. 

Toys palled, books and pencils were of course 


“AND WHEN YOU'RE FOURTEEN—”" 





‘can I look | and my travelling-dress wasn’t 





|ried, for three weeks before 
| the wedding-day your father 


do it again. But, curi- 
ously enough, it was not 
until Ruth was eighteen 
that Mrs. Darlington had a name that ‘‘stuck.’’ 

Mr. Darlington’s business was not going well 
that winter,—Phyllis declared that they all 
belonged to the Pinch family,—and there were 
many serious discussions over the family ward- 
robes. They all took it very bravely, even 
Barbara, to whom ‘‘made-overs’’ came hardest ; 
Ruth would have gone actually shabby had not 
her mother made very firm decrees. 

‘*How about yourself, mother?’’? Ruth re- 
torted, at last, one day when she had been 
defeated in a long discussion. 
‘*You say I must have some- 
thing new in the way of finery 
because I’m the oldest, but you 
aren’t planning a single thing 
for yourself except a pair of 
shoes. ’’ 

“Oh, I!’ Mrs. Darlington 
laughed. ‘‘That’s a very dif- 
ferent thing. People didn’t 
dress so much when I was 
young, and I never had a 
whole new suit in my life. I 
didn’t even when I was mar- 


was ordered West on business, 
and he wanted me to go, too, 
so we got married in a hurry m 


done; and by the time I came 
home and could have my dress, 
my new bonnet had been 
spoiled in a storm.’’ 

‘*Now I know exactly who 
mother is!’’ Phyllis suddenly 
exclaimed. 

“*Who?”’ cried Ruth and 
Barbara, for they had all 
agreed that Dickens had every- 
body else in his books, but by 


some lamentable oversight he had no one like! gloves and collars from his mother. 


mother. 
Phyllis’s eyes danced. ‘‘Pa Wilfer!’’ 
“Phyllis !’? Ruth cried, in horror. 
But the next moment she had to yield to the | 
laughter to which the others had suceumbed— 
mother most merrily of all. 


theend. Long before she | 


| when the letter came, the whole family was in 








BARBARA NEVER COULD BE 
SEVENTEEN AGAIN. 


| 





a tumult of excitement. 


‘**She’ll go to Mount Vernon!’’ Ruth cried, . 


with shining eyes. 

‘*She’ Il be there while Congress is in session,’’ 
Grandma Darlington calculated. Grandma Dar- 
lington was always interested in Congress. 

‘*She’ll see the White House,’’ asserted Bar- 
bara. 

‘*And perhaps shake hands with the Presi- 
dent!’’ Phyllis added, rapturously. 

Mother smiled brightly round the circle. 

‘*You dear day-dreamers,’’ she said, ‘‘did 
you suppose for one moment I thought of going ? 
I couldn’t, of course. But a hundred trips to 
Washington wouldn’t compare with having you 
all care so much to have me go.’”’ 

The girls looked at each other with blank 
faces. Not go! Oddly enough, it was Phyllis 
who understood first. 

“‘Tt?s—Pa Wilfer,’’ she said, in a voice that 
choked in spite of herself; and she rushed 
hastily out of the room. Phyllis always hated 
to be seen crying. 

The others talked for a long time. When the 
council finally broke up, it was sorrowfully 
agreed that the thing seemed impossible. But, 
well as they all knew her, nobody guessed 
that up in her own room, Mrs. Darlington, 
for the first time in her life, was almost 
rebellious. 

“It does seem as if a woman might have a 
whole new suit of clothes once in her life!’’ she 
sighed. 

The next moment she had thrust the thought 
passionately away. ‘‘As if anything in the 
whole world could compare with having such 
daughters!’’ she rebuked herself. ‘‘ Mary 
Darlington, I didn’t know you could be so 
selfish. And Ruth urging me to take her new 
winter suit because it would ‘just fit?! You 
don’t deserve to have a Ruth or anybody else. 
I am ashamed of you through and through! 
Think of the people who haven’t a single 
daughter—much less three—to say nothing of 

ag my three! I wouldn’t change 

. with the Queen of England!’’ 

And before she went down- 

stairs to supper she had dis- 

eovered a score, of most 

excellent reasons why she 

would not have gone if she 
could. 

One afternoon a week later, 
Mrs. Darlington, coming in 
from a _ neighborhood call, 
found the house deserted. 
Wondering a little where all 
the girls were, she went up 
to her room. At the door she 
stopped, an excited color leap- 
ing to her face. On the bed 
were a suitbox, a bandbox, an 
envelope, and half a dozen 
packages. 

With trembling fingers she 
opened them—a new blue suit 
with hat and silk waist to 
match, a lace waist, handker- 
chiefs, gloves, collars, shoes, 
and a ticket to Washington. 

The color had gone now, 
and she dropped into a chair, 
white and trembling. The 
ticket and shoes were marked 
from Mr. Darlington, the 
Besides 
these, there were three notes. Mother opened 
them slowly, Ruth’s first. 


Mother dear, you are going. Ever since Phyllis 
called you “Pa Wilfer’ and you told us of your 
| wedding- -trip, I’ve meant that the rest of it should 
come true, but I didn’t think it could so soon. It’s 


She was such a | only a little I did—most of it was Barbara; but I 


little, plump, dimpled, absurdly young mother, | know the waists will fit; I never realized before 
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how convenient it was to be just your mother’s 
size. Mother—if I could tell you how perfectly 
dear Barbara has been! Once I was afraid—I’m 
so ashamed of it now—that she was Bella Wilfer, 
beautiful and spoiled. But she isn’t. Dear, we 
are so happy over this! Your loving Ruth. 

The next one read: , 

Dear Little Pa Wilfer. If you dare make a fuss! 
You can’t because I’m so much happier. I knew 
I was selfish and horrid, and every individual hair 
in that lovely fur pricked me every time I put it 
on. I wore it only three times, and I went to the 
head of the department and explained matters 
and got it changed for—something better. Ruth 
was shocked. Ruth is such a selfish dear—she 


wants to have all the fun of being unselfish her- | 


self. Mother, truly that fur weighed fifty pounds 
and was growing heavier every minute and I never | 
was so happy in my life as when I traded it off for | 
the suit. 
selfish, but repentant Bella W. 


The last one of the notes was Phyllis’s, 
and that broke the strain with laughter: 


So please, please take it from your | 

















Dearest, Belovedest Pa Wilfer. This hat is for 
your lovely rumpled hair in Washington. We're 
all dreadfully seared for fear you won't behave, 
and we’re going to stay over at Mrs. Coniston’s 
till you hang my red scarf out of the window in 
token of surrender. I left it on your chair. 

With love, Bella W. 

4 8S. I call myself Bella because I’m so beauti- 
ful! 

For a long time Mrs. Darlington sat there, 
the letters in her lap, fighting her battle. She 
could not take so much from the girls—oh, she 
could not! She never could enjoy the things 
a moment when they cost so much. The suit 
could easily be fitted over for Barbara, and 
Ruth needed a party waist, and— ‘‘Dear, 
we are so happy,’’ Ruth’s letter said, softly. 

**T never was so happy in my life,’’ Barbara’s 
sang. 

Slowly the mother opened the window, and 
the scarlet silk fluttered in the winter air. 
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“Cyrus therefore went up, 
taking with him Tissa- 
phernes as a friend.” 


EVER did such a load of 
anxiety and self-reproach | out of our bunk at Bubier’s this 






take it? ’T wasn’t my business 
to fetch the money. ’T was 
yours. ’’ 


‘‘Didn’t you take that valise 


roll off my mind as at} morning, when you started to come up here?’’ 
sight of that old leather valise, when Dubois | Addison demanded again, looking him squarely 


drew it up from the hole at the root of the’ 
birch. 

Evidently the silver was still there, for it was 
as heavy as ever. In haste Addison unlocked 
and opened it. There were the six damp pack- 
ages of Canadian bills. 

With one long breath of relief, we glanced at 
each other, and Addison gripped the valise 
fast. ‘‘That doesn’t leave my hand again!’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘And now come on. Let’s get 
up to the camps with this, where Larue is, just 
as fast as we can.’’ 

We wallowed back to the road, where the 
horses were hitched. In fact, we were so glad 
to recover the money that for the time being we 
did not speak of Follins at all. But presently, 
as we went on, Dubois turned in his seat, and 
said: 

‘Ver’ queer man, dat Meester Folleens, 
hein ?”’ 

Addison did not reply directly. ‘‘What do 
you think ?’’ he at last said to me, in low tones. 
‘*Follins meant to steal this money, didn’t 
he?’’ 

There could be little doubt as to that. It was 
a very sharp trick, turning those snow-shoes ; 
but for the ring-mark on the ‘‘tail’’ of that 
shoe, even Dubois would have been fooled by it. 

‘‘If he meant to rob us like this he ought to 
suffer for it,’? Addison said. 

I thought so, too; but we had liked Follins 
so well and had got out so many hard lessons 
with him that we both shrank from denouncing 
him as a thief. 

‘**Il suppose,’’ said Addison, still in low tones, 





to me, ‘‘I suppose that Follins would have gone | 


home with us, but that later on, in the spring, 


after the term closed, he meant to come back I thought this morning I’d have a 
| little fun out of it. 

“But let’s see what | 

“and see what | lins went on, laughing loudly again. 

We can keep 

| to get it—after I saw what you’d 


up here privately and get this money.’’ 

It looked probable. 
Follins has told Larue,’’ said I, 
he will say when we get there. 
the valise out of sight. ’’ 


Addison concurred in this plan. We had no 


more than a mile farther to go, and soon came | 
in sight of the camps, which consisted of three | 
or four low log shanties for the men and for | 


the teams, at a little distance back from the 
river. 

At this early hour of the morning the men 
were all indoors, getting their breakfast. They 
swarmed out, however, Follins with them, 
when they heard our bells, for he had arrived 
and gone inside. Evidently we were expected, 
for the Canadians raised a cry of welcome as 
we cantered up. 

**Now you sit still on the sled, with the valise 
between your feet, under the blanket,’’ Addi- 


camp. ‘‘Don’t say a word, but keep your eye 
on Follins.’’ 

We knew Larue; he had been at our place 
the previous year. Addison said, ‘‘Good morn- 


ing! How do you do, Mr. Larue? Iam glad | 
|names of the men and counting out the money 


to see you again.’’ 

“‘T am glad to see you,’’ replied Larue. ‘‘I 
hope the squire is better.’’ 

“*Yes, he is better,’’ replied Addison. ‘‘He 
has sent us up to you with the men’s wages.’’ 

“‘So I hear,’’ replied Larue. ‘‘Mr. Follins 
here told me you were coming with the money. 
He said you would bring it.” 

“Why, that is queer!’’ Addison exclaimed. 
“‘Didn’t Follins bring the money to you this 
morning ?’” 

“‘No!”’ cried Larue, much astonished. 
said you had it.’’ 

““That is very strange!’ said Addison, 
slowly, and turned to Follins. ‘‘Follins, didn’t 
you take that valise with the money when you 
left us at Bubier’s this morning ?’’ 

Follins Jooked quite pale, for now every eye 
was on him, but he kept his nerve well. 

*‘No,’’ he replied, calmly. 


‘**He 





in the face. 

“*Certainly not !’’ replied Follins, still calmly. 
“‘T wouldn’t do such a thing as that: You 
know. I wouldn’t.’’ 

We both looked him full in the eye, and it 
agitated him somewhat. 

**T don’t know anything about your valise! 
he exclaimed, raising his voice a little. ‘‘If 
you’ve lost it, somebody else has stolen it! I 
didn’t touch it at all. I’ll not have it laid to 
me, either !’” 

Larue, as well as the others, stood looking 


"? 


first at Addison, then at Follins, puzzled and | 


disappointed. The men began to murmur and 
growl a little. They thought they 
were being fooled about their pay. 

“Oh, very well,’’ said Addison. 
**As it happens, Follins, what you 
say doesn’t matter much, except to 
yourself. For we tracked you and 
found the valise where you hid it in 
the woods. 

‘*We have the money here, Mr. 
Larue,’’ Addison continued. ‘‘If you 
have the ‘time’ of the men made out, 
we will pay them off this morning.’’ 
And with that he reached under the 
blanket and took out the valise. 

I was watching Follins. When he 
saw the valise his jaw dropped, his 
face turned a sickly white; but he 
rallied instantly to turn it off, and 
burst out in a loud Jaugh. 

“Oh, then you’ve found it, have 
you!’ he cried. ‘‘I thought I’d have 
a little fun with you! You were so 
scared last night over that wet money, 


‘*?T was all done for a joke!’’ Fol- 
‘I was going right back down there 


say.” 

For the moment Larue and the 
Canadians were chiefly intent on the 
money. Larue was saying to them 
all, in French, that they would be 
paid, and might go to work again if 
they liked. Addison carried the valise 
into the camp, and Follins followed 
after him; but I remained outside 
with the horses, and Dubois stood 
by. 

“You not let dat man, Folleens, 
go?’’ he said tome. ‘‘He bad man. He mak 
as eef Canadiens tak de money. I t’ink him 


| one ver’ beeg liar!” 
son said to me, as Dubois turned in to the| 


To be frank, both Addison and I were some- 
what reluctant and ashamed to have it appear 


| before all those Canadians that a man who had 


| 


come up with us from our own country would 


| do such a thing as that. I went into the camp, 





“Why should I | 


where Addison and Larue were calling off the 


to them. 


The place was crowded. Follins had walked | 


round close to Addison, but he now made his 
way back to me, near the door.. 

‘*Don’t make a row about a little thing like 
that !’’? he whispered, huskily. ‘‘’T was all for 
a joke. I just wanted to see what you’d say, 
that’s all. I would no more steal your money 
than I’d cut off my right hand !’’ 

‘*You took a good deal of pains, Follins, to 
turn those snow-shoes hind side before,’”’ I said 
to him. 

‘Oh, now, I say,’’ he whispered, eagerly, 
*‘don’t go to making a fuss just for a little joke 
like that !’’ 

‘‘Follins,’’ I said, ‘‘if you would quit your 
falsehoods and own up to this, straight out, we 
would be much more likely to let it go.’’ 

He regarded me keenly for an instant, as if 








in doubt, then began repeating over and over 
again that it was all a joke, and patting me on 
the arm. 

So convinced had I now become of his falsity 
that I bade him take his hand off me and get 
out. 

Thereupon he edged his way to the camp 
door, but met Dubois just outside, who was 
keeping an eye on his movements. Dubois 
thought that we should have him taken to jail 
at Three Rivers, and urged Addison to give 
the word to tie him. 

We could not bring ourselves to do that, how- 


ever, and as a result, Dubois grew very angry | 


with us, and refused to drive us back. 
Accordingly, after feeding and resting the 
horses, and getting a logging-camp breakfast of 
baked beans, brown bread and hot coffee, we 
hitched up and set off to drive back to Three 
Rivers ourselves. 
Follins was now standing out at the end of 


the camp, quite by himself, watching develop- | 


ments; for although they did not understand 
the matter very well, the whole crew of loggers 
knew there was something wrong about Follins, 
and shunned him. He looked so seared and so 
wobegone as we drove past him that neither 
Addison nor I could help pitying him. There 
was no knowing, too, what Dubois might do 
after we had gone. 

‘**Shall we take him along?’’ Addison said to 
me. 

I thought that we had better do so. We 
pulled up, and looking back, Addison said, 
‘*Follins, you can come down to Three Rivers 
with us if you want to.’’ 


He did not wait for a second invitation; and | 
as soon as we were out on the road, he began | 


talking fast, as if he thought we had overlooked 
the matter. Again and again he declared that 
it was all for a joke, and that he was just 
about to speak and say so when Addison took 


the valise from under the blanket on the| 


sled. 

We said nothing and let Follins talk. He 
seemed unable to drop the subject, but ran on 
and on. 

‘‘Why, if I’d been mean enough to steal that 
money from you, do you think that I’d have 
waited till we got clear up here to Bubier’s?’’ 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 





HE LEAPED OFF THE SLED WHILE THE HORSES 


WERE AT A CANTER 
he exclaimed. ‘‘No, siree! I’d have taken it 
down at Montreal !’’ 

We did not reply, and every few minutes 
he would break out afresh, going all over the 
matter again, and wind up by saying, ‘‘ Boys, 
so help me, I wouldn’t take a dollar from one 
of you or from the old squire any more than I 
would lay my right hand on a chopping-block 


| and chop it off !’’ 


“You know I wouldn’t!’’ he would add 
each time, after a moment or two. 

But blending with all his assertions there 
was a certain note of falsity. 
said, the more fully convinced we both became 
that he was a thief. In fact, as the day wore 


|}on, we grew thoroughly disgusted with him 
|and very weary of his noise. 


It was a truly depressing drive. There was | 
nothing we could do to mend matters, and we 
had doubts as to what course we ought to 
take. 

At Bubier’s we pulled up a moment, and I 
ran in to tell our kind-hearted hosts that we | 
had found our valise—a bit of intelligence they | 
seemed heartily glad to hear. | 

By three in the afternoon we reached Sha- 
wenegan Falls. Follins was on the back seat 
of the sled alone, and had been sitting quiet for 
some minutes; but now he broke out suddenly | 


The more he | 
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in a different tone. ‘‘Well, I’d like to know 
what you are going to do about this!’’ he ex- 
e laimed. 

**What d’ye mean to do about it, anyhow ? 
he repeated, loudly. ‘‘l wantto know. 1 want 
to know right off !’’ 

‘*Follins, I don’t see that you have any reason 
to cross-examine us,’’ Addison turned and said 
to him. 

**Well, I want to know what you mean to 
do!’ he shouted. 

**We shall do what we think best,’’ Addison 
replied, coolly. 

With that Follins jumped up, and for a 

moment I thought we were about to have a 
fight with him. But instead of assaulting us, 
he leaped off the sled while the horses were at 
a canter, and went toward some houses which 
| stood just off the highway, about half a mile 
| below the falls. We had been told that a 
Frenchman living there was accustomed to 
furnish lodging for travellers, and we supposed 
that Follins had decided to stop there overnight. 
We were out of sight of the place in a few 
moments, for our horses were on the run again ; 
and we finally reached Three Rivers at eight 
that evening. 

Talking it over in our room at the hotel, we 
concluded to make no move against Follins, but 
to go on home and let the matter drop. I have 
always been inclined to think that he had not 
seriously intended to rob us until that morning 
he started off from Bubier’s to go up to the 
camps. It may have been a sudden impulse, 
from seeing the valise there in the bunk and us 
both asleep. 

We left Three Rivers by stage early the next 
morning, reached Montreal on the second eve- 
ning after, and taking the train home that night, 
were back at the farm in Maine the following 
forenoon. ‘The old squire was improving, and 
had now begun to sit up; but we thought it 
might disturb him to learn how nearly we had 
lost the money, so in relating our experience to 
him we said nothing about that part of it. 

Necessary work at the farm prevented us 
from going back to the academy for yet another 

day. When we did return, on Thursday of that 
week, we were a little surprised to find our 
Tissaphernes back in the ‘‘ Anabasis’’ class, quite 
as if nothing had happened. He did 
not speak to us, however, nor we to 
him. We had concluded to say nothing 
of what he had done to any one ; and if 
he had held his own tongue, nothing 
concerning his misstep—on snow- 
shoes— would have transpired. 

But that would not have been like 
Follins. What he did was to go about 
among the other boys, and even among 
the girls, with a great scandalous 
story of how he had.gone up to 
Canada with us and taken us round 
at much expense and loss to himself, 
and of how, in our greenness, we 
had lost our valise and money, and 
then with basest ingratitude had 
accused him of stealing it! 

He told this to everybody at the 
academy, even to the principal, Mr. 
Moody, who, however, had his own 
gpinion of Follins, and a few days 
later privately asked Addison as to 
the facts. 

in self-defense Addison told him 
exactly what had occurred. 

‘*I am not greatly surprised,’’ was 
the comment Mr. Moody made. 

Yet for a fortnight Follins succeeded 
in creating a wholly wrong a 

at the school. In fact, he did his 
utmost to injure us. Several of the 
boys believed his yarn, and three of 
the girls refused even to say good 
morning to us for a time. 

Follins’s story was so noised about 
that at last our family heard it; and 
at the supper-table one night the old 
squire asked us if we had really lost 
our valise while in Canada. Addi- 
son then told him what had occurred. 

By that time the old gentleman was able 

to drive to the village. He saw Mr. Moody, 
and they set inquiries on foot as to Follins’s 
| antecedents, the result of which was to establish 
| beyond question that our Tissaphernes had 
deserted from the Union army at least twice, 
and had run away to Canada. That gave him 
his quietus at the academy. The three young 
ladies began to say good morning to us again 
soon after this. 

But even then no legal steps were taken 
against Follins. Mr. Moody, however, advised 
him to withdraw from the school, and after 
brazening it out for a week longer, he left the 
place. 

We heard that for prudential reasons he had 
gone back to Montreal, but we lost sight of 
him after that. It is not likely that he met 
with much success in life. Probably he sank 
into the class of habitual criminals. 

But I never take up my old copy of Xeno- 
phon’s ‘‘Anabasis’”’ without vivid memories of 
that cold trip up to the St. Maurice lumber- 
camps. And the moral of it would seem to be 
that a young man who will take his country’s 
‘*bounty’’ as a soldier in time of war and public 
danger, and then desert, is never to be trusted 


| anywhere. 


THE END. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Te has found an easy way to make money. 
The government issues postage-stamps for 
the express purpose of selling them to stamp- 
collectors. ‘This month a collection of seventeen 
million stamps will be sold by auction, and the 
proceeds are to be used in building the railroad 
from Damascus to Mecca. 
eine of the Filipinos have expressed disap- 
pointment because for their first election last 
month there was not a larger registration of 
qualified voters. It is pertinent to recall that 
one of the weaknesses in this country, which 
has had a long experience in the use of the 
ballot, is the failure of educated citizens to serve 
themselves and their country by going to the 
polls. 


past. Harry A. Garfield, recently elected 
president of Williams College, is a son of 
James A. Garfield, who was an alumnus of 
Williams. The retiring president, Dr. Henry 
Hopkins, is a son of the most famous president 
of Williams, of whom General Garfield said 
that a log with Mark Hopkins at one end and 
a student at the other was a university. The 
two distinguished sons of distinguished fathers 
in one institution furnish valuable evidence on 
the question of inherited ability. 
R per has given war medals to ten American 
volunteer nurses and nineteen American 
newspaper correspondents. The correspondents 
will probably regard the courtesy as a gift of 
consolation, for Japan kept them for a long 
time in a polite but muffled quarantine, and 
some of them came home in disgust before the 
war was half-done. The nurses were received 
with more enthusiasm, and had better support 
and equipment from the government than has 
been accorded in previous wars. 
bout this time, says a newspaper paragrapher, 
the city man with the hoe and a personally 
conducted garden increases his laundry bill a 
dollar a week in order to raise three dollars 
and ninety-eight cents’ worth of vegetables. 
And that does not take into account the original 
cost of planting. But the city man with the 
hoe is not trying to raise dollars’ worth of vege- 
tables. He is raising callouses and tan, acres 
of priceless satisfaction, and an appetite that 
the produce of two good gardens cannot satisfy. 
= shirt-waists are the latest manifes- 
tation of the popularity of the woolly pet. 
They are made of white batiste, with a row 
of five white bears embroidered down the front, 
and two rows of cubs on each side of the center 
row. This makes twenty-five bears to em- 
broider, enough, certainly, to keep idle fingers 
out of mischief for a long time. But it is not 
necessary to do the embroidery by hand. ‘Tae 
little bears can be bought already worked, ready 
to sew on, as anchors and flags are made to be 
stitched to children’s coats. 
n ingenious New York girl is cultivating the 
use of her left hand as a measure of econ- 
omy. She says, according to the newspaper 
which reports the important news, that. in 
summer she wears out a pair of silk gloves every 
two weeks because the thumb and fingers of the 
right glove give way in that time through their 
constant use. If she can make the thumb and 
fingers of her left hand do half the work, a 
pair of gloves will wear twice as long. This 
disposition toward economy is praiseworthy, 
but why does not the girl devote herself to the 
invention of a summer glove that can be worn 
on either hand? Then, when the rights of 
two pairs are worn out, the lefts will make a 
pair good for two weeks longer. 
t is curious what a hold the suffix ‘‘less’’ has 
taken upon the affection of Americans. There 
have long been seedless oranges, and now there 
are coreless apples and spineless cactuses. 
Manufacturers of automobiles advertise waterless 
cars, news comes by wireless telegraphy, teeth 
are extracted by painless dentistry, educators 
are trying to devise studyless education, and 
everybody is looking for some workless work. 
The latest failure is an experiment in agri- 
culture with stingless bees, from which better 
things had been hoped. ‘The bees were brought 
from Venezuela and placed in the American 
Museum of Natural History, in New York. 
They gather less honey than the ordinary bee, 
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but have greater pollen-carrying capacity. This, 
it was hoped, would be a benefit to horticulturists 
interested in the cross-breeding of fruit and 
flowers. It was hoped also that the bees might 
be crossed with the common honey-bee. ‘The 
experiment failed, apparently because the bees 
could not stand the dryness of the climate. 

y a piece of practical sense, which also has 

in it a touch of something much like 
romance, the French have succeeded in wiping 
out the Tuaregs, or bandits, who have been 
the terror of caravan travel and trade in the 
Sahara. The immunity which these robbers 
so long enjoyed was due to their possession of 
camels of a peculiar breed, noted for their speed 
and endurance. The French deliberately sought 
out and obtained camels even swifter and more 
hardy. It took six years to do it, but the result 
justified the delay. The necessity for speedy 
ships extends even to ‘‘ships of the desert.’’ 


® © 


AMBITION. 


Ambition aims above what others dare, 
Nor deems the arrow lost in empty air. 
Selected. 
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PROSPERITY AND THE SURPLUS. 


he national government closed the fiscal 
= year on June 30th, with a surplus of 

receipts over expenditures amounting to 
nearly ninety million dollars—a larger surplus 
than has been obtained for several years. 

The receipts from customs and from internal 
revenue taxes have been unusually large, indi- 
eating that an unusual amount of imported 
goods has been consumed during the year, and 
that the demand for those articles on which an 
internal revenue tax is levied has been great. 
These are signs of prosperity, of the existence 
of ready money, which the people are spending 
freely. 

On the other hand, the problem of a large 
surplus is perplexing. When there is a deficit, 
the necessity of economy is impressed on every 
Congressman ; but if there are many millions of 
unappropriated money in the Treasury, every 
Representative wishes to have some of it set 
aside for improvements in his district, the officers 
of the navy urge larger appropriations for war- 
ships, and the army officers propose an exten- 
sion of the coast defenses. 

It is likely that bills will be introduced in 
Congress next winter appropriating ten times 
the amount of the surplus. They will come 
from Democrats as well as from Republicans. 
The Democrats are likely to introduce, also, 
bills intended to reduce taxation in such a way 
as to bring the revenues and expenditures more 
nearly to an equality. However desirable the 
passage of such bills may be, it is not easy 
under the present financial system to draft a 
satisfactory plan. Instead of making appro- 
priations and then levying a tax to meet the 
amount to be spent, the rate of taxation is fixed, 
and the revenue produced under it depends on 
conditions outside of the control of Congress. 
Appropriations are made against a sum which 
has to be estimated. The estimates may be so 
far wrong that there will be a large deficit or a 
large surplus. Unforeseen conditions have pro- 
duced the large surplus this year. 
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THE FRENCH TROUBLES. 


eldom has a lack of foresight produced more 
S pathetic conditions than those that have 
prevailed in the south of France this 
summer. ‘The people have marched the streets, 
protesting against the ‘‘neglect’’ of the govern- 
ment in Paris, and the mayors and city councils 
have resigned as a protest against the delay of 
the premier in going to their assistance. ‘There 
has been rioting, and soldiers have had to fire 
upon the mobs. 

The misguided people have been led to believe 
that the government is in some way responsible 
for the low price at which the products of their 
vineyards have been selling in recent years. 

The better-informed know that the trouble is 
due primarily to the destruction of the phyl- 
loxera. ‘These insects were introduced into 
France on American vines between 1858 and 
1863, and in the next fifteen years spread through 
the vineyards with amazing rapidity, as the 
imported brown-tail moth is now spreading 
throughout eastern New England. They ruined 
three million acres of vines. More than one way 
of killing the insect was discovered, and when 
these methods were adopted, and new, unin- 
fected and hardy vines were imported, the 
vineyards began to flourish again. In 1899 
the phylloxera had practically disappeared. 
The yield of grapes since then has been large 
and the market has been glutted. 

The vineyard -owners, regardless of their 
knowledge that the grape-crop was in excess of 
the demand, kept on raising grapes, till there 
is no longer profit in the business ; and now the 
people resort to violence, and demand that the 
government help them. ‘To meet the immediate 
crisis, the government has remitted certain 
taxes, but to cure the evil it has begun to urge 
that the vineyards be plowed up and planted to 
other crops. 

The French grape-growers do not differ from 


grapes or corn or potatoes are high, they raise 
potatoes, corn or grapes in such abundance that 
the price comes down. The exceptional man is 
the one who follows the rule to plant something 
else when every one is sowing wheat. The 
foresight which enables a man to do this marks 
the difference between the successful and the 


unsuccessful. 
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THE BIRD ORCHESTRA. 


Listen, ere the sound be fled, 
And learn there may be worship without words. 
Longfellow. 
*® © 


A PARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 


ne of the most successful of modern teach- 

ers writes, ‘‘ For ages people have realized 

that the boy has a mind to educate. 
Only recently have we awakened to the fact 
that he has a body to develop and a cliaracter 
to form. <A fine mind in a puny body is a 
deplorable combination. When it is allied toa 
weak or unprincipled character the situation is 
far worse; and no plan of education is complete 
which does not seek persistently and systemat- 
ically to develop in every boy character and 
health as well as mental power.”’ 

No one can dispute the truth of these words. 
But we have not yet learned all the conclusions 
they involve. They absolve the teacher from 
the final responsibility, and thrust it into the 
often reluctant hands of the father and mother. 

Health and character dre immensely dependent 
on conditions in the home. The school may 
keep the child in the most desirable surroundings 
for six hours a day; but the other eighteen 
hours are passed under the order of the home. 
Sleeping and eating are far more determining 
factors in the life of the boy than studying. A 
boy overfed or a girl underfed can no more 
respond to the call of an inspiring teacher than 
an engine can move when its fire-box is choked 
with cinders or empty of coal. Bad air ina 
sleeping-room can vitiate the moral teaching of 
the schools. Tight clothing may strangle in a 
girl a talent for music or a love of poetry. 

So we arrive at another truism—that parents 
and teachers must work together if the children | 
are todo well. The aid of modern science must 
serve in home as in school. So the wise home- 
making and the affectionate companionship of 
the father and mother may supplement the in- 
formation and the discipline which the teacher 
brings. Out of the combination comes the 
happy family. ‘ 


HONORARY DEGREES. 


Ithough the custom of conferring degrees 
A originated in the universities of the middle 
ages, there existed at a much earlier date 
certain scholastic distinctions which are be- 
lieved to indicate an organized educational 
system. For example, the ‘‘ doctors’? with 
whom Jesus was found disputing in the Temple 
when He was twelve years old, and the scribes 
with whom He came in contact later, are gener- 
ally regarded as men upon whom the formal 
educational system of the time had set its 
official label. 

The medieval universities, existing in the 
midst of a populace unable either to read or 
write, established their formal degrees as a sort 
of guarantee that the holder was competent to 
teach. But in time it came to be recognized, 


.| even by the universities, that native ability and 


application are often as effective as academic 
training; and so originated the custom of con- 
ferring honorary degrees upon men who have 
achieved distinction by their own unaided 
efforts. 

The situation remains unchanged to this day, 
but as education has broadened, the number of 
kinds of degrees has increased. There are now 
reckoned to be thirty-four which are commonly 
conferred, conveying distinctions which range 
all the way from doctor of philosophy to veter- 
inary surgeon. 

Much of the former objection to honorary 
degrees has ceased to have point within the last 
few years. The tendency to translate Ph. D. 
as donor of phunds, and to confer other honors 
without much warrant, has greatly decreased. 
Several of the more important colleges held a 
conference on the matter a few years ago, and 
made a successful effort to simplify the matter. 
Other institutions are following their lead, and 
at present there is little to complain of—unless 
it be the occasional amusing attempt of some 
little college to gain distinction by putting its 
tag on a big man. That reminds one of the 
high-school boy’s essay which began, ‘‘In my 
opinion Julius Ceesar was a great man.’’ 
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FRANCIS MURPHY. 
he world of moral and spiritual effort lost 
T a lovable and picturesque figure when 
Francis Murphy, the famous temperance 
advocate, died the other day. 
Mr. Murphy was almost if not quite the last 
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of that remarkable group of men and women 
which began with ‘‘Father Mathew,’’ and in- 
cluded John B. Gough, Gen. Neal Dow and | 
| Frances Willard. To them may be traced not | 
| merely the greater part of the modern legislation 
| concerning intoxicating drink and the system of 
| temperance education in the schools, but that far 
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private practice which has come about during 
the last fifty years. 

Beginning life as a bartender and the pro- 
prietor of a saloon in which he was his own 
best customer, Francis Murphy was soon in- 
dicted for manslaughter, in causing the death 
of a man who, while drunk in his saloon, had 
fallen down-stairs and broken his neck. The 
plea which he made when he was called up for 
sentence was so eloquent and his innocence of 
evil intent was so plain that he received the 
extraordinarily light sentence of two months. 
He served it, and came out to begin the great 
work of his life. 

From that time till his death—a period of 
more than thirty years—he devoted himself 
entirely to the task of redeeming men from 
drink. The ‘‘blue-ribbon movement”? was his 
conception. All over the world he fravelled, 
speaking with the warm-hearted, impassioned 
eloquence of his Irish blood, and with the homely 
simplicity of one who understood the frailty of 
human nature. 

During his public career he induced twelve 
million persons to sign his “iron-clad’’ temper- 
ance pledge, and if, as the statistics say, one 
out of every three signers of pledges keeps his 
word, Mr. Murphy must have been the instru- 
ment by which four million human beings were 
saved to lives of decency, usefulness and con- 
tent—a record which has rarely, if ever, been 
surpassed by any man. 
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BICYCLES. 


anufacturers report an increase this year 

over last year in the demand for bicycles. 

Is it possible that the leg-power vehicle 

is coming into its own again, or at least recov- 

ering from the depression which followed the 
fever of a dozen years ago? 

The census bulletin for 1905 shows that in 
1890 two and a half million dollars’ worth of 
bicycles were manufactured in this country. 
Ten years later the output had increased to 
twelve times that amount, and since the manu- 
facturing cost had decreased, the number of 
new bicycles in use in 1900 was more than 
twelve times that of ten years before. 

In the next five years the industry declined 
to one-sixth of its magnitude in 1900. 

The bicycle craze reached its height in 1894-6. 
With the approval of fashion, both men and 
women in great numbers were pedaling over 
the roads. Professional bicycle-riders loomed 
large in the world of sport.. Motor-paced races 
threatened to rival baseball as a summer day’s 
entertainment. The crouching speeder made 
the highway hideous and trained walking 
humanity in the agility which later became 
useful in dodging the automobile. But these 
abuses decreased, and were more than atoned 
for by the service which bicycling rendered in 
promoting good roads. 

Bicycling as a track sport was displaced by 
the motor-car; fashion withdrew her favor; 
many persons tired of the exercise, often because 
they had abused their strength. 

After the sudden fever and the equally sudden 
depression, it may be that the bicycle will come 
in again, not as a fad, but in its real right as a 
useful and pleasant vehicle. Machines were 
never so well made at low cost as they are now. 

The ‘‘wheel,’’ having gone erratically up and 
down as the sewing-machine once did, ought to 
have a future conducted by the manufacturer 
on sound economic principles and supported by 
a steady demand of the public for an inexpen- 
sive and pleasant’ mode of exercise and locomo- 
tion. 
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y the city of Ghent are many textile facto- 

ries, and many married women work in the 
mills. Since their earnings are small and they 
ean give little time to their children, the rate 
of infant mortality has been exceedingly high. 
In 1901 it was exactly one to three, as com- 
pared with the births—three hundred and thirty- 
three deaths to every thousand births. Then 
a philanthropic physician established a sort of 
free school and clinic for mothers, where they 
might learn how to feed, wash, dress and other- 
wise care for their babies. The first year more 
than one-fourth of the children died; now only 
one twenty-fifth die. An American of great wealth 
has established a similar philanthropy in New 
York. The School for Mothers, as it is called, is 
in session every day during the summer months. 
Trained nurses show the tenement-house women 
what to do and how to do it, and other nurses go 
from house to house through the district in search 
of sick babies. In connection with the school is 
a dispensary where sick babies may be treated, 
and recreation-grounds where healthy ones can 
play. ae 

he metric system has lately had a trial in 

an American shop. The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works have completed twenty engines for the 
Paris- Orleans railway, all of which were built 
entirely from drawings made on the metric system. 
The foremen and operatives are reported as much 
pleased at the simplicity of the system and the 
ease with which it is handled. 

ore than nine hundred organized teams play 

baseball on the biggest playground in the 
world every summer, and a new club-house, erected 
at public expense, has recently been opened for 
their use. The playground is a forty-acre field 
adjoining Prospect Park in Brooklyn. Twenty 
baseball diamonds are laid out on it, besides eleven 


farmers in other parts of the world. When | more important change in public sentiment and | cricket-fields and space for lacrosse, lawn bowls 
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and other games. Any ball club, lacrosse team 
or other company of players which wishes to use 
the field for amateur sport has only to apply to 
the park department for a permit, whereupon 
dressing-rooms and shower- baths in the club- 
house will be assigned and space reserved for 
them on the field. On every pleasant Saturday 
afternoon from a thousand to fifteen hundred 
persons are playing some sort of a game, and ten 
or twenty thousand persons are watching the 
sport. The new club-house, a handsome brick 
building two hundred feet long, was built on ac- 
count of the inadequacy of the old wooden building 
that preceded it to the demand upon its space. 
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MARTHA’S CAREER. 


artha was a farmer’s daughter in the middle 
West, a daring, self-willed girl, always full of 
great dreams and ambitions. The day after she 
was graduated from the high school she went to 
her father. 

“Lam going to New York,” she announced, “to 
learn to be a singer. 1’m old enough—I’m eighteen, 
and I have the three hundred dollars Aunt Minta 
left me. It’s no use trying to prevent me; I shall 
run away if you don’t let me go.” 

So Martha went to New York and began her 
study. Fortunately she secured a good teacher, 
and for a few weeks worked joyfully. Then one 
day her teacher detained her after the lesson. 

“Miss Reid,” she.said, “I feel that I am wrong- 
ing you if I do not speak to you frankly. You are 
putting your life into your singing. May I ask 
you what you hope to do with your voice?” 

“I mean,” the girl answered, defiant because of 
the sudden fear that caught at her heart, “‘to be a 
greatsinger. I know I'm poor, but what difference 
does that make? I'll earn the money. Others 
have done it, why shouldn’t 1?” 

The teacher’s eyes met hers pityingly. 

“It is hard to say, Miss Reid, but I could not 
forgive myself if I did not tell you the truth—we 
see so many tragedies here! You never can make 
a great singer—you have not the voice. You have 
voice enough to give much pleasure to yourself 
and others, to help in a thousand ways —” 

The girl broke in rudely. “You are telling me 
that I can sing in Sunday-school,” she retorted. 
“Thank you, that isn’t my idea of life.” 

She left her teacher and went straight to another, 
to whom, in spite of herself, she let the story slip 
out. The “professor” sympathized with her, tried 
her voice, declared himself enthusiastically her 
advocate, and once more the study began—and 
the dreams. But now a new difficulty appeared— 
she was almost at the end ofhermoney. Troubled, 
yet hardly doubting, she asked the professor to 
help her find some way to use her voice. Then 
the professor’s smooth manner dropped, and he 


stunned to answer. Five minutes later she left 
with his last word ringing in her ears: 

“Voice? You could not sing in one thousand 
years!” 

The New York papers the next day reported the 
suicide of a young girl at such and such a street 
number. No reason known. 

It is a terrible story, but only too common. 
There are those who speak pityingly of the great 
mystery of the “artistic temperament” with no 
power to create the beauty of which it dreams. 
It is a mystery, but the tragedy was not there. It 
was in the selfishness, vanity and cowardice that 
shirked the duty of building a life out of the talents 
and opportunities given. 
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HER APOLOGY. 


“Oo” may, after fury and wig-pulling,” re- 
marked a famous French statesman, “po- 
litely restore his peruke to an aggrieved opponent 
with regrets and a bow; and he may politely 
accept the peruke and the apology. But he does 


not forget that from the spectators who laughed | 
at his bare poll no apologies were received, and | 


he continues in his heart to hold him who apolo- 
gized responsible for those who did not.” 

Gladstone expressed more tersely and more 
effectually the limitations of an apology when he 
remarked, ‘‘You can’t unpull a man’s nose.” 

Miss Lavinia Mills of Dulverton also recognized 
a like limitation, but in a different spirit. Her 
sister Sarah not long ago found her looking serious, 
and inquired what was amiss. 

“T’ve got to apologize to Lucy Wilkerson,”’ Miss 
Lavinia confessed, “and I just hate it. I’m having 
areal struggle to screw myself up to the point.” 


“But what have you done that you've got to | 


apologize for?” inquired Sarah, curiously. 

“Oh, I haven’t done it yet,” said Miss Lavinia, 
airily, “but I'm going to. The way Lucy treats 
that poor little timid niece of hers is a downright 
scandal—working the child day in, day out, with 
no chance for outings or pleasures or young com- 
pany, or any of the things a girl’s got a natural 
right to have. I’m going to tell her exactly how 
folks feel about it, only, of course, it’s a liberty, 
and no affair of mine; and after I’ve said my say 
I'll have to apologize.” 

“But then why do you do it?” persisted Sarah, 
bewildered. 

“Because my say is going to be said,” rejoined 
Miss Lavinia, firmly. “Afterwards, like‘as not, an 
apology will keep both our tongues as smooth as 
honey for the future; but, thank goodness, it 
can’t work backwards to make one of us dumb nor 
tother deef!”’ 
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TRAINING THE BABY. 


 b- Willoughbys had spent the evening with the 
Harlans and had filled them to the brim with 
good advice about the baby. 

“You see how it is, my dear,” said Papa Harlan, 
‘wisely, as the door closed behind their guests. 


“The whole trouble comes from giving in to them. | 


Now, if you’d only let baby ery it out some day, 
our troubles would be over.” 
“But I’m always so afraid he’s in pain.” 
“Nonsense! It’s pure spunk half the time. If 
the Willoughby baby can learn to sleep straight 
through without being fed, I guess ourscan. Will 





| long they stayed there oz never knew; it seemed 
broke out into a tirade to which she listened too | 
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you promise to lie still and not go to him to-night 
if I’ll take all the responsibility?” 

“Oh, I’ll try, but, Roger, see here, I don’t believe 
one bit in the Willoughby idea of punishing a 
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little child like that.” 

“IT believe in the Willoughby results,” the stern 
father replied. “And they didn’t get them by 
coddling their babies. We'll see what can be 
done in one night.” 

At the usual hour a questioning sound from the 
crib opened the eyes of two watchful parents. 

“Keep perfectly still. Don’t notice him,” Harlan 
whispered. The sound grew into a wail, the wail 
into a screech. Mrs. Harlan lay with clenched 
hands, determined not to let her own weakness 
interfere with the molding of her child’s charac- 
ter, but growing more nervous and distressed 
with every scream. 

“Roger, he’s either in agony, or else he’s starv- 
ing hungry!” she declared at last, almost in tears. 

“Hush!” said Harlan. “That’s temper, I tell 
you. This is the time to be firm.” 

The mother compressed her lips after that, and 
both kept silent through a long, long series of ear- 
splitting shrieks. Then, without a word of warn- 
ing, Harlan threw back the covers savagely and 
bounded to the floor. 

“Roger, Roger, stop!” cried Mrs. Harlan, startled 
out of her self-control. “What are you going to 
do to him?” 

“Do?” was the curt response. “I’m going to get 
that boy his bottle!” 
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LIVING IN DREAD. 


I" this age and in this land the child is brought 
up to be without fear. In India the little one 
who can barely toddle is taught to shrink from 
the dark which may hide the fatal form of a snake, 
and as he grows older fear must be instilled into 
his small heart lest he should step into the forest, 
wherein lurks death in many shapes. In colonial 
days boys and girls were forced to learn caution 
through the terror of the dreadful red man with 
his fiendish cruelty. A little incident related by 
Rev. Elliott Cogswell in his “History of Deer- 
field, New Hampshire,” gives a pathetic glimpse 
of the fear under which little children of those 
days were forced to live. 


The father of a family was away on Revolu- 
tionary service. One day the children, who had 
been playing in a neighboring field all the after- 
noon, returning home, were horrified at seeing a 
no aga of muskets leaning against the side of the 
10use. 

“Indians!” they whispered one to another as, 
with blanched faces and quick-beating little hearts, 
they crept into a cluster of low-growing bushes in 
the yard. There the poor little things crouched, 
almost breathless, straining ears and eyes. 

“They’ll kill mother,” faltered one. 

“And burn the house,”’ murmured another. 

They knew only too well what to expect. How 


hours. inally their mother, coming to the door 

to see where her little ones were, spied the small, 

—— figures in the shrubs, and went out to 
nem. 

Their terror was so great that, even in the light 
of her beloved presence, it was a long time before 
they could believe that the muskets belonged to a 
party of men from the northern portion of the 
state, who had come to join their father’s com- 
=. When the fact was once realized, their 
ears were forgotten in their delight at seeing the 
soldiers. 
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HOMES FOR EVERY ONE. 


here has lately died a man whose name is 

closely associated with the development of the 
American people. Hon. Galusha A. Grow, former 
Speaker of the National House of Representatives, 
was the father of the homestead law. No enact- 
ment of the Federal Congress has exhibited a 
greater degree of wisdom and no policy has been 
more beneficial in result than this provision which 
secures to every person a free home on unappro- 
priated public lands, 

_When Mr. Grow of Pennsylvania presented the 
bill in 1861, it was regarded by many with sus- 
picion and doubt. The result has successfully 
stood the test of time. 

The law secures to every head of the family, 
arrived at the age of twenty-one, who is a citizen 
of the United States or has filed a declaration to 
become one, one-half a section of unappropriated 
publie land, on the —— condition of permanent 
settlement and cultivation for five years. 

This act has saved large portions of the country 
from being taken up for purposes of speculation. 
In twenty years nearly six hundred thousand 
original homestead entries were made, involving 
over sixty-seven million acres of land, an area 
greater than that of the whole State of Colorado. 
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BOILED DOWN. 
M%Ger. Sir Owen Tudor narrates among his 
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Sweet Surprise 


When the weary appetite longs for some 


entrancing thrill, some superlative delight, try 


NABISCO 


As rosy dawn gilds the morning with radiant 
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WAFERS 


hue, so these sparkling dessert confections 
gild the little and the great desserts of every 


day with ever fresh and sweet surprise. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 
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“Memories” an incident that occurred during 
the viceroyalty in India of Earl Canning—a period | 
which covered the Sepoy Mutiny—which suggests | 
that Hindustani should never be handled save by 
its friends. 

At Lord Canning’s durbar, in November, 1858, at 
the close of the mutiny, the viceroy made a long 
and dignified address to the chiefs. He spoke o 
the great queen who had desired him to decorate 
them; he thanked all present for their services in 
the mutiny; he particularly impressed upon the 
chiefs and princes their duty in the future of 
abolishing infanticide, of making roads and rail- 
ways in their territories, and of moving in the 
paths of virtue and civilization. . 

It was a fine address, but was unfortunately 
translated by the then foreign secretary, who 
was an indifferent Hindustani scholar. 

He bluntly said, to the horror of all those who 
knew the language, and to the visible astonish- 
ment of the chiefs: . 

“The viceroy commands me to say, ‘How d’ye 
do? You are a set of rascals. Reform! Don’t kill 

our female children. Make roads and move on. 

nough. You may go.’” | 
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“cc PYE.’’ 


t the recent meeting of the Simplified Spelling 

Board in New York City Col. Thomas Went- | 

worth Higginson told a story about Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 


She was, Colonel Higginson said, the last 
American author to stick to Byes, which was the | 
universal spelling for pie one hundred years ago. | 

When the editor of the Atlantic remonstrated | 
with her she had her answer ready. : 

“The » ted she said, “always makes the middle 
part of the pye taste better to me.” | 
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ight on the morning hills: the reveille 
Thrills, like an echo of eternity 
Along the silent slopes and listening lake 
Crying, “Awake!” 


“Awake!” The sentient bugle breathed the word, 
The sleeping soldier, instant waking, heard ; 
And no one knoweth what dear faces there, 
What winning battles, what unspoken prayer 
Slipped from his dreaming sense reluctantly, 
When sounded reveille. 
Awake! Upon the balance of to-day 
Swings, tremulous, a nation’s destiny. 
‘To-day and men will drink the cause of right, 
And, gods to Fear, will marshal for the fight. 
To-day and Love will write her name in blood, 
On holy ground, where late a hero stood. 
But some will wake in joy to victory, 
When next sounds reveille. 


To-morrow—and upon his comrade’s face 

A shadow. In the ranks a vacant place ; 

His colors wrapped about him,—the “Amen” 

Of sounding ‘“‘taps’’—a sob, perhaps,—and then 

Beyond our ken, sweet Christ, for Thy dear sake 
At dawn bid him awake. 


Light on the morning hills: we cannot know 

What hopes his life, reluctant to forego, 

Yielded before that call,—what blinded eyes 

Weep for his fall. (God show them in the skies 

The eternal dawn!) But this we know—that he 
Woke, glad, at reveille. 

Light on the eternal hills! The reveille 

Rings from the borders of eternity 

To bless the heart’s rejoicing, soothe its ache— 
Crying, “Awake!” 
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HER FIRST SORROW. 


live Thorne was in her 
QO first great sorrow. She 
had known the word be- 
fore, but never the thing itself. 
She had tried to offer consolation 
to others; now she knew the 
futility of it. So she shut her- 
= self in from callers and tried to 
fight her grief out by herself. She opened a 
side door one day to what she thought was the 
butter woman. It proved to be an old school 
friend, whose life was full of the homely cares 
of a farmer’s wife. 

As the visitor saw Olive, her own eyes filled 
with sympathetic tears. ‘‘Evidently I must be 
the composed one,’’ Olive said later, in telling 
the story, ‘‘so I welcomed her in and tried to 
put her at her ease. She uncovered a basket 
filled with great fat cookies, a home-made loaf 
of bread and pats of cottage cheese, all of which 
she remembered I had liked as a child. 
I kept her all the afternoon. We talked and 


th 





laughed and cried, and when she left I kissed | 
her and showed her out the front door, and left | 
the door open and put chairs on the veranda, | 


and vowed my clouds should lower over nobody 
but myself.’’ 

It was only in pain and perplexity that the 
girl, doubly orphaned, set herself to learn new 
habits of hands and heart. Her days, which 
hitherto had been so full, were now appalling 
in their leisure. After all, was not her work 
in life done? 

The river seems shut in at every bend, 

But on it flows; 


And life appears to kindle and to end, 
But yet, who knows? 

The stream is never bounded by that shore 
Which our eyes view ; 

As we draw near, long reaches and still more 
Spread out anew. 


So the very brook, flowing through the 
meadow, brought Olive encouragement, and she 
looked about for little human pegs to fasten her 
anew to life. She discovered that pruning rose- 
bushes and setting tomato-plants in orderly 
rows were a sure anodyne. One period of great 
physical and mental depression was conquered 
by window-washing. Olive suddenly realized 
that she was strengthened by a daily task. 

An old friend ventured to remind her that 
unbecoming clothes were no fitting exponent of 
sorrow; that her father had always liked her 
pretty frocks; that her continued charm of 
appearance be dealt with as a little memorial 
to him. ‘‘Our dead enter into our lives and 
work with us, and all that we do is their tribute. 
See to it,’’ the same old friend advised, ‘‘that 
yours be a fruitful and not a devastating 
sorrow.’’ 

The great direction Doctor Johnson left to the 
sorrowing is, ‘‘If you are idle, be not solitary ; 
and if you are solitary, be not idle.’’ For 
company Olive often went to the great poets. 
George Eliot’s ‘‘Choir Invisible’’ was a granite 
pillar to lean on. Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam’’ 
she studied verse by verse, trying to grasp its 
meaning; Browning’s ‘‘ Paracelsus’? meant 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION (Qpy4 
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| much to her; very often a noble hymn in church | said, “You had better leave us and hurry on into 


spoke to her very soul. 


amazed at the different ways in which they 
brought her comfort. The affectionate caress 
of one, the cheering gaiety of another, the 


readiness of another to detect signs of extreme 


luncheon or the night; the confiding chatter of 
little children ; the tenderness of an older woman 
in leading her to speak of the deepest things, 
these were abiding comforts. ‘Thus she herself 
was learning how to console others in affliction. 

Above all, Olive discovered that God’s plan 
| was not to take her sorrow off, but to put 
| strength into her. She could never again be 
| the same girl as before—else what use had been 
all that pain? Something had been learned, 
| fresh heights gained, new truths realized, and 
| more wonderful than all, a sort of happiness 
| won which the careless days of. youth had never 
| known. 
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BUYING -AN AMERICAN FLAG. 


lady who wished to purchase an American 

A flag with the correct number of stars on it 
recently, encountered many difficulties, 

|! some of which are described in the New York 
Sun. At the outset she had trouble in finding a 

store that dealt in American flags at all. Finally 

| she did discover a store where they sold them, 


In her intercourse with persons she was | 


| 


loneliness and to carry her off forthwith for | piled on the Hudson ( 
Alone on the shore stood Joe Watt. | 





but all they had were cheap cotton affairs with | 


| thirty-six stars printed in the field. 


| “But I want the right number of stars, and 
haven’t you a better flag?” she asked. 

| ‘Those have the right number of stars,” said 

| the salesgirl. 

“Oh, no, we have more states than that!” 

At the next store she found that they made a 
special point of _—t flags. She asked for 
a silk flag about a foot in length, and the salesgirl 
produced one immediately. But, alas! it had only 
thirty-six stars! The customer explained that it 
was desirable that there should be the right num- 
ber of stars. 

After a search the salesgirl found a slightly 
larger flag with forty-eight stars in the corner. 

“But this is not right, either,’”’ demurred the 
customer. r 

“Why, yes it is! This is the newest flag we 
have.” 

‘“*But how many states have we?” For the woman 
had begun seriously to wonder if she had been 
keeping up with the times. J 

“How many states have we?” the salesgirl 
called to the floor-walker, who happened to be 
passing. 

“Why, how many stars are there on that flag?” 
returned the floor-walker. 

“Forty-eight.” , 

“Then there are forty-eight states.” 

“But there are thirty-six stars on these other 
flags,” the woman ob jected. 

“Well, if you really want to know how many 
stars there should be I will find out for you, for 
there is a man here who is a regular crank on 
such subjects,” said the floor-walker. 

Presently he brought up an elderly man, and 
explained to him that the customer wanted to 
know how many stars there should be on the flag. 

“IT should say ae forty-six,” he replied, 
“but I am not certain.” 

“How many stars should there be on the flag 
sonny?” demanded the floor-walker of a small 
cash-boy who was passing. 

Forty-five,” replied the boy, instantly. 

“How do you know?” 

“Learned it in school,” said the boy. 

“Well, he’s just come from school; he knows,” 
commented the floor-walker. 

Later on, at a small Oriental shop, an American 
flag with forty-five stars was purchased by the 
persistent seeker. 
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CARRYING OUT THE BARGAIN. 


t was Mr. Sedgwick’s first visit to the new 
| country home of his brother-in-law, Mr. Drake, 

and he was much interested in the place. As 
he and his host were strolling round the grounds 
after dinner, he asked, “‘Who was your brawny 
friend who ate with us?” 


“Oh, didn’t I introduce you to Ole?” 

“Yes, you introduced him, but you didn’t ex- 
plain him,” was the smiling reply. 

“He is an old Norwegian wood-chopper, and he 
has two more of my dinners coming to him.” Mr. 
Drake chuckled. “The fact is, ’m not used to 
dealing with these rural workmen, and Ole got 
rather the best of me, I think. 

“You see that great pile of stove wood ranked 
up by the barn? Well, I engaged him to split it, 

and when I was trying to get him to name his 
— for the work, he said it depended on how 
| hard it was to split—that some wood was much 
easier than other wood. 





| 


Croan. Provisions are getting scarce. We shall 
need all there is for the children.” - 
“Allright. Ican take care of myself.” Without 


a morsel of food Joe Watt and Elisha Bowman 
struck out with their rifles—and Joe’s boots. 

“If we could only eat the boots!” sighed Joe. 
Bare to the knees from continually cutting off his 
trousers to mend his moccasins, he strode through 


intellectual spur of another’s talk, the quick | the lacerating sage-brush. 


“How are you going to get down?” inquired the 
boatman, when every other eager passenger had 
ay bateau sent up by Doctor 
McLoughlin. 
“How are you going to get down?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Have you any provisions?” 

“No, nothing.” 

“Can you sing or tell yarns?” 

“Yes, both.” 

“Very well; climb on to the bow of that boat.’ 
So or started. 

“Well, Figurehead, pipe up!” was the present 
demand. 


With sad and solemn eyes, without a smile, Joe | 


sang, told stories. Everybody laughed. The 
weary emigrants needéd entertainment, and Joe 
was a born comedian. ’ 

The doctor was building a flour-mill at the falls, 
and, with some misgivings, Joe was —. as a 
earpenter. At night he slept in the shavings. 
The first pay-day he wasrich. With twelve dollars 
i hand, clothes, soap, Hudson Bay blankets were 
his. 

Never blankets felt so soft. Passing his hand 
thoughtfully over the wool, within sound of the 


tential falls, a great idea came into the heart of 
will build woolen-mills on this 
Years later the boy fulfilled this 


Joseph Watt: “ 
Pacific coast.” 
resolve. 





GE i 
ENZBy Stacy L£. Bakera 


met an aged gentleman beside a field of rye, 
With form as thin as any rail, and dull, lack- 
luster eye. 


“Oh, tell me, ragged wanderer,” I questioned then | 


and there, 


| “Why do you seem so satisfied with what you 


have to wear?” 


He waved an armless sleeve and grinned, and 
shook his simple head. 


| “I’m waiting for the grain to grow,” was all his 





queer lips said. 

I puzzled o’er his silly words, and turned again, to 
see 

The hay blow from his padded form—but still he 
smiled at me. 


“Oh, tell me, childish simpleton, about your foolish 
youth, 

And keep your wit for duller minds and only tell 
the truth.” 

“Alas!” he said, and smiled again. 
I know, 

I’ve waited ’ere me whole life through fer this 
’ere grain to grow. 


“A sorry tale 


“TI love th’ little dicky-birds, an’ all th’ wise old 
crows, ' 

An’ lawks! it’s mostly all of ’em as comes ’ere, I 
suppose, 

An’ so | stays an’ wisits ’em. 
they go. , 

An’ all th’ while I’m waitin’, sir, fer this ’ere grain 
to grow!” 


They come an’ then 
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ILL-CHOSEN ENTERPRISE. 
A story of the delightfully effective turning of 


the human worm comes from the Chicago | 


Record-Herald. For several weeks Raymond 
had been the only tenant of his house. Mrs. Ray- 
mond and the children were waiting in the South 
for the weather to settle. Late one evening, when 
Raymond was in his bath-tub, he heard somebody 
ringing the front door-bell. 

He decided not to pa ~~ attention to it. The 
person who was doing the ringing would presently 
get the idea that nobody was at home, and go 


away. 

But the ringing continued. Raymond went on 
scrubbing his back with the long-handled brush 
and rubbing soap over himself, and hoping that 
the individual who was ringing the bell might be 


| at enough to quit before the battery was ex- 
i 


| 


| 


“*Can’t you tell how much it would be worth a | 


“‘No,’ he answered, ‘for maybe it would be | 
7? 


hard and maybe it would be easy. 

“*Will you take ten dollars for the job?’ He 
looked at the cord-wood meditatively, and after a 
moment, said, ‘Yes, if you’ll give me my dinners.’ 

“*But how many dinners will there be? How 
long will it take you?’ 

| “*Can’t tell how long, wood’s so different,’ he 
said. But we needed the wood for immediate use, 
and laborers are searce in the neighborhood, so I 
said, ‘I’ll give you your dinners for two weeks, 
but after that you’ll have to bring your lunch.’ I 
didn’t intend to have him dawdling over the job 
for the sake of the dinners. 

“He accepted the offer,and he didn’t dawdle. He 
completed the work in eight days, but he’s faithful 
to his dinner engagements. e comes regular! 
every noon and eats a hearty meal, and I half 
believe, from the twinkle in those blue eyes of his, 
that the old man enjoys the joke on me as well as 
he does the dinners.” 


| cord to do it?’ I asked. 
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A BOY PIONEER. 


n 1844, when emigrants from the middle states 
were going to make homes in Oregon, many 
young boys joined the pioneers and made the 

hard journey over the plains and mountains. One 
of these lads, Joseph Watt of Missouri, is described 
by the author of “McDonald of Oregon.” He was 
about seventeen years of age, and was employed 
to drive cattle. He walked most of the way to 
his new home. 

“T have borrowed two dollars and a half, Joe, 
to fit you out,” his father had said at parting; and 
with that the young man had bought a pair of 
boots, and invested the rest in pins and fish-hooks 
to trade with the Indians. But new boots! He 
slung them over his rifle and put on moccasins. 

t a certain point in the journey, away back 
on Burnt River, the man for whom Joe was driving 








austed or the wires were worn out. At last, 
when he could stand it no longer, he got out of the 
water, put on a bath-robe, and went to the front 
window, from which he was able to see who was 
at the door. 

He beheld a telegraph messenger, and at once 
began to feel queer in the region of the heart. 
Something had happened to his wife or one of the 
children. ; . 

“Be down in a minute!” he called to the en" 
and he was as good as his word. He did not wait 
to put on er | more clothes. He even forgot that 
he was barefooted. 

When he had opened the door the boy handed 
him what looked like a telegram, but was, in fact, 
only a clever imitation of one. 
envelope and read this message : 

“Dear Sir. Have you examined our ten-dollar 
spring overcoats? If not, you should do so at 
once. They will interest you. 

“Dashington, Clothier and Haberdasher.” 

The boy, who wore a uniform like that of a tele- 
graph messenger, departed while Raymond was 
reading the advertisement, and thus probably 
saved himself from being personally assaulted. 

Raymond was angry. He threw the piece of 
paper on the floor and stamped his heel on it; but 

eing barefooted, he hurt his heel more than he 
did the advertisement. This did not improve his 
temper. 

His anger increased as the moments passed. 
When he went to bed he was in a fighting mood. 
He wondered if it might not be possible to prose- 
cute a man who counterfeited ene blanks 
for the purpose of deceiving people. e tossed 
about, nursing his anger against Dashington, and 
vowing that he would go naked through the streets 
rather than buy so much as a necktie at the Dash- 
ington store. Finally, at about two o’clock in the 
morning, a happy thought struck him. 

He hopped out of bed, went to the telephone, 
found Dashington’s house number, and called for 
it. Reasonably soon somebody sleepily asked 
what was wanted. 

“Is this Mr. Dashington’s residence?” 

“ es ” 


e tore open the 


“T should like to speak to him.” 

“He can’t be disturbed at this time of night. 
Call in the morning.” 

“No, I must speak to him now.” 

“Won’t you give me your message ?” 
aes must speak to Mr. Dashington person- 
ally. 

“But do you realize what time it is?” 

“Yes, but I am very anxious to speak to him at 
once. Please call him to the telephone at once.” 








After a long time another sleepy voice was 
| heard. 
“Hello! 
“ Yes.” 
“Well, I just wanted to tell you that I got your 
| telegram late this evening, and I don’t think I 
| care to look at any of those ten-dollar overcoats. 
I thought you’d be anxious to know whether the 
messenger succeeded in finding me, so | —” 

There were jumbled chunks of language mixed 
with sounds indicating that the instrument at the 
other end was being subjected to harsh usage, 
and then silence. After this Raymond went back 
to peaceful sleep and pleasant dreams. 


Is this Dashington?” asked Raymond. 
| 
| 
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THE FEMININE WAY OUT. 


ee arold,” said young Mrs. Parsons, after a 

H marked silence, “I’m in a little trouble— 

I thought—perhaps you would —” With- 

out waiting for her to complete the sentence, Mr. 

Parsons replied heartily that of course he would. 
Then his wife began to explain: 


“You know I am on the board of directors of 
the woman’s club-house, and at the meeting to-day 
some of the shareholders were inclined to be 
disagreeable —” | 

“Yes,” encouragingly. 

“They insisted on knowing what the board has 
done with their horrid old money. As I am the 
chairman, they simply swarmed round me, ex- 
pecting me to tell.” 

“Well, what has been done with their money?” 

“How could I know? Why, I never know what 
I’ve done with my own—you know that, Harold. 
But of course I didn’t make any such admission. 
It would have been out of order, wouldn’t it? 
Besides, I’ve no patience with such fussiness. 
We’re going to have the club-house all right, so 
what are the shareholders grumbling about?” 

“What did youdo?” ventured Mr. Parsons, non- 
commnittally. 

“1 kept my head, and I think you will say so, 
too,” replied Mrs. Parsons, with a satisfied smile. 
“I just looked at Isabel, and she understood that 
she was to back me 3 Then I got up—with a 
smile, Harold, although I was trembling dread- 
full inside—and moved to put the kicking share- 
holders—that is, the ringleaders, Ethel Babcock 
and Mary Stearns—on the board. Isabel seconded 
the motion, and before they knew it Ethel and 
Mary were directors! They’re awfully pleased. 
Now what I want you to tell me is this—do you 
think I could have done anything better under the 
| circumstances?” — 

“No, I don’t,” said Mr. Parsons, with convincing 
| emphasis. 

“What did become of the money?” he asked, a 
| moment later. 

His wife’s smiling face clouded. “I thought I 
explained that,” she replied, with cold dignity. 
“You see,” she added, quickly, for eccentric can- 
dor is part of the truly feminine -nature, ‘it was 
really Carrie Bancroft’s fault, but I wasn’t goin 
back on a girl I’d been to kindergarten with, so 
didn’t say so. She was going to keep the accounts 
straight, but she’s been away all winter, playing 
golf, so of course she couldn’t. 

“But it’s all right,” concluded Mrs. Parsons, 
comfortably. ‘Her Uncle Edward says he’ll make 
it all balance after he looks into the matter. She 
was named for his wife, you know.” 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S SOLDIER. 


uring a walk along a country road the author 

1) of “Cicero in Maine” fell in with a quiet- 

looking old farmer, who invited the author 

to ride withhim. By and by, when they had talked 

of a number of other things, their conversation 
turned to books. 





“T ain’t read any too many,” he said, “but when 


| my mother went to Bangor one time, when I was 


*bout seventeen year old, she brought me a copy 
of Walter Scott’s poetry, and I’ve thought a good 
poe times ’t that book made a difference in my 
whole life. 

“I set by it in the first place because I knew 
what it meant to mother to buy it. Her money 


| eame hard, and books cost more then than they 
do now. 


“Dm pretty sure I picked me out a different 
kind of a wife from what I should if I hadn’t fallen 
in love with Ellen Douglas for my first sweetheart. 

didn’t choose my wife just because she was 
pretty or smart, or could make good butter and 
cheese. And when I got her, mother liked her, 
and they lived happy together. 

“Then pretty soon the war broke out. We lived 
way off here where we didn’t hear much, and we 
didn’t get the papers very often, and father 
thought the main thing was to stay here on the 
farm and raise a good crop 0’ potatoes and apples; 
but I was uneasy. I didn’t think war was going 
to be all romance and troubadours, but I kept 
me ary bn myself that here was my chance to show 
what kind of a man I was. 

“One day I had to go part way up Cedar Moun- 
tain, to hunt after a steer ’t had strayed ; and when 
I looked away off and saw the mountains all round 
the sky, and the sun shining on the fields and 
ponds, and the trees waving their tops as if they 
were banners, I broke right out and hollered: 

“*Where’s the coward that would not dare 
To fight for such a land?’ 

“That settled it. I enlisted, and stayed in the 
army till the war was over. 

“*Twa’n’t all poetry, but there ain’t any part of 


my life ’t I feel any better satisfied with.’ 
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EVERYTHING FRESH. 


othing ever daunted the agent for Hender- 
N son’s Handy Hen’s Nest, but it was un- 

usual for him to meet with such a genial 
welcome as was bestowed on him by Mr. Eben 
Saunders when he was wakened from his after- 
noon doze on the piazza by a loud cough. 


The cough was close to his ear, but as soon as 
it had done its work the agent for Henderson's 
Handy Hen’s Nest seated himself in a comfortable 
rocking-chair at a little distance from his victim. 

“Fine day!” he said, in a loud tone, surprised at 
gael smile which overspread the face of his 
10st. 

“Prime!” said Mr. Saunders, with unction. “I 
never saw a better.” 

“Never knew anything much fresher than the 
air you get up on this hill,” continued the agent, 
as he swung one of the Handy Hen’s Nests into 
view. 

“We get most everything fresh up here,” said 
Mr. Saunders, tranquilly. “Now there’s paint— 





what’s on that chair you plumped down into in 
such a hurry isn’t more’n three hours old, if ’tis 
that. You'd ’ve noticed it if you hadn’t been in 
consid’able haste, but I wouldn’t try to get out of 
it too quick, young man, for you're liable to tear 
| your clothes, ? 
| “’Twould be better,” said Mr. Saunders, mildly, 
as the agent for Henderson’s Handy Hen’s Nest 
| at last detached himself from the rocking-chair, 
| “not to be in quite such a hurry next time. But 
seeing you were, I can give you some of a mixture 
that another young man left here one day that he 
told mother and me would remove fresh paint and 
| leave the goods. Mother and I’ve never had occa- 


| sion to try it, but I should like to see it work, and 
| I don’t know when I might have another chance, 
| folks round here not being, as a rule, in quite such 
| a hurry as you appeared to be.” 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION 





EME CHILDREN’S PA 


A TRAVELLIN 


THE RAINBOW ROAD. 


By Maurice Louis Nathan. 


Ww followed the Rainbow Road 
When the storm had grumbled by. 

The rainbow stood by the big east wood, 

With its top against the sky. 

Dot and the dog and I . 

(The dog with the curly tail), 

And a spade to dig for our treasure big, 

A spade and a new tin pail. 

Dot was the company, I in command, 

And the dog went along to guard the 

band. 


The colors came down to the ground, 
Somebody told us so. 

And somebody told how a pot of gold 
Was hid at the end of the bow. 

We hurried along, a-row, 


Ready to seek and find; 

I led the lotand next came Dot, 

With the curly-tailed dog behind. 

Dot was a girl, and so, in case 

Of danger, I gave her the safest place. 


Oh, we were almost there, 

And we would have been rich, no doubt, 

But the wind came by with a dreadful cry, 

And the Beautiful Bow went out. 

When we turned to look about 

The great black dark had come. 

We ran so fast that Dot was lost, 

And the dog was the first one home. 

And the rainbows come and the rainbows 
go, 

But Dot and the dog and I—we know ! 
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PEDRO’S WOODEN LEG. 


By E. W. Frentz. 


Ithough it was a bright, sunny afternoon, 
and vacation-time, Johnnie Coleman 
looked very unhappy as he leaned against 

the orchard wall. He wanted to be out with 
the other boys, who were playing ball on the 


eorner, but his mother had asked him to wait | 


and take his sister Ruth out in the baby car- 
riage. 

There were some smooth, round stones beside 
the wall, and to show how badly he felt, 
Johnnie began to throw them at a basket Hiram 
had left hanging on the Baldwin tree. Just 
then Pedro, Johnnie’s pet rooster, flew up on 
the wall. Pedro was very white, and against 
the dark shade of the apple-trees he made a 
fine mark. 

“‘Guess I’ll see if I can make him jump,”’ 
said Johnnie to himself. With that he let fly 
the stone he had in his hand, and the next 
thing he knew, Pedro fell over with a great 
flapping of wings, and squawked so loud that 
Mrs. Coleman came out to see what was the 
matter. 

With terror in his heart Johnnie ran along 
by the wall. As he drew near he saw that 
Pedro could not stand up. One of his legs 
hung limp and helpless, and there was an ugly 
hole where a little blood had already begun to 
show. 

Johnnie gathered the chicken up in his arms 
and ran to the house. ‘‘Will he die?’’ he 
asked anxiously of his mother. ‘‘See, his leg is 
all wabbly, and he can’t stand up!’’ 

“*T cannot tell, my dear, whether he will die 
or not,’’ said his mother. ‘‘He is badly hurt. 
I did not think my son would be so cruel.’ 

**But I didn’t mean to hit him, mother! Hon- 
est, I didn’t!’ protested Johnnie. ‘‘Couldn’t 
a doctor cure him ?’’ ; 

“*Perhaps so. You had better ask him.’’ 

The doctor looked very grave when Johnnie 
appeared with Pedro in his arms. He wiggled 
the broken leg back and forth, and said, ‘‘ Large, 
contused wound and fracture of the tibia. Pretty 
serious case. Did you wish me to operate ?”” 


“Oh, yes, sir, please, if you can!’’ said | 


Johnnie. 

The doctor went into another room and very 
Soon returned with a new shingle. From this 
he split some long pieces which he shaved thin 


| 





and smooth with his knife. While Johnnie 
held Pedro, the doctor washed the broken leg 
}and set the ends of the broken bone together. 
| He placed a bandage over the place where the 
| stone had hit, and put the strips of shingle, 
which he called splints, all about the broken 
leg. Then he wrapped the whole with strong 
silk thread to keep the splints in place. 


was delighted to see that he could stand as well 
as ever. 

During the next two weeks Johnnie and all 
his friends spent much time watching ‘‘the 
chicken with the wooden leg.’”’ Pedro stumped 
about the yard as if nothing had happened. 
He limped a little at first, and sometimes 
fell over if he started suddenly to run; but 
when Johnnie called him, he came stumping | 
along as fast as he could, just as he used to) 
before he was hurt; and Johnnie was glad of | 
this, because, he said, it made him feel that | 
Pedro had forgiven him. 

When the time came, Johnnie took off the 
bandages and splints, as the doctor had told 
him to do. The leg was all well, and only a 
small scar remained. Johnnie felt so happy 
then that he thought for a moment of throwing 
a large stone at Mrs. Dana’s cat, which was 
asleep under the cherry-tree in the next yard. 

But a few days later the postman brought | 
Johnnie a letter. It contained a slip of paper, 
which read like this: 

Master John Coleman, 

To Dr. Charles F. Willams, Dr. 

To professional services .2« « Oe 

‘* What does it mean, mother?’’ asked 
Johnnie. 

‘*Why, it means that you owe Doctor Will- 
iams three dollars,’’ she said, ‘‘and this is the | 
polite way of asking you to pay him.’’ | 

**But how can I pay him when I haven’t 
any money ?’’ said Johnnie. 

‘But, my dear boy, you asked him to set 
Pedro’s leg for you, and of course a gentleman 
would not ask another person to work for him 
unless he intended to pay him. You must ask | 


| papa about it.’’ 


Johnnie’s father told him the same thing, 
nor did he offer to give Johnnie the three dol- 
lars. But after a little while he said that he 


S 


G MENAGERIE. 


| had been thinking of hiring a boy to rake up 
the dead leaves and to help Hiram gather the 
early apples. He should be willing to pay a 
boy twenty-five cents a day for such work. 
**Can’t I do it? Will you pay me twenty- 
five cents a day if I do it?’’ asked Johnnie, 
| eagerly, and his father said yes. 


| 


It took two long weeks to earn the three 















dollars, and every day Johnnie could hear 
the boys laughing and shouting down at the 
corner. 

But when finally the last twenty-five-cent 
piece had been earned and paid over to the 


| doctor, instead of going at once to play with the 


boys, as he had meant to, Johnnie sat down 
on the door-step and thought a long time. 
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A STRANGE RIDE. 


| 


never write my composition to-night! 

Miss Barrow could not have chosen a 

harder subject than this—‘A Strange Ride.’ 
And it must be a true story, she said.’’ 

Bessie’s father heard her. ‘‘You are tired,’’ 

he said, gently, ‘‘but I guess father can help 

you this time. I will tell you about the strangest 

ride that I ever took, and you can see if it will 

| do.”’ 


O dear,’’ sighed Bessie, ‘‘I can never, 


By Christine Gleason. 
| I rubbed my eyes and remembered I had been 


dreaming that I was coasting. I must have 
jumped out of bed in my sleep, gone down- 
stairs and brought up the clothes-basket instead 
of my sled, got into it and coasted down the 
stairs, waking up the whole family, who were 
very much alarmed.’’ 

‘Did you have your clothes on?’’ asked 


| Bessie. 


‘‘T had on my night-dress, my little fur cap 


‘‘Why, papa,’”’ cried Bessie, ‘‘did you ever |and my overshoes,’’ laughed her father. ‘‘I 


take a strange ride?” 

‘*Yes, indeed,’’ her father answered, ‘‘and 
you shall hear all about it. When I was a 
little boy I stayed out coasting all one fine 
winter day, and when night came I was so 
tired I could hardly eat my supper. 

‘“‘Your grandma tucked me in my bed, and 
said, as she kissed me good night, ‘I am afraid 
my little boy will go coasting in his sleep to- 
night.’ About two o’clock in the morning I 
| woke up, and where do you suppose I was? 
| At the foot of the stairs in my mother’s clothes- 
| basket. My father and mother and my brothers 


| felt decidedly foolish. ’’ 


9? 


‘*And it didn’t burt you any 
Bessie. 

‘‘Not a bit,’’ her father answered. ‘‘ People 
who walk in their sleep often escape uninjured 


questioned 


| where they would be severely hurt were they 


awake,’”’ 

Bessie got her block and pencil and began to 
write. 

‘*Then that will do?’’ her father asked. ‘‘It 
is certainly a true story.’”’ 

‘* Yes, indeed,’’ Bessie replied. ‘‘ And I 
don’t believe anybody will have a composition 


When he set Pedro down on the floor, Johnnie | and sisters stood round, looking at me anxiously. | just like mine, do you?’’ 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


| 1. HIDDEN FLOWERS. 
A flower is hidden in each line. 
The night shades fell as archers looked about, 
When suddenly upon the air rose Mary’s piercing 
shout. 
If laxly strung, the darts will bring no woe, 
So every arrow was tightened in its bow. 
And now the sun drops down, the day is done, 
As straight for us that wild mad dog did come. 
As terror holds us all we feel our need. 
Arrows or chisels always do the deed! 
“Thy meager life is run, O cur,” we said. 
“Must arduous tasks stop now that you are dead ?”’ 


2. RIDDLES. 
I. 
When is one greater than nine? 
Il. 
I am taught at dancing-school to children every 


year, 
And used when older people meet each other very 


near. 

But when I dash beneath the waves, some pas- 
sengers feel queer, 

And often timid children will show signs of great- 
est fear. 


3. CHANGED VOWELS. 

If u were i eae A would be a noise; a cake 
would be a receptacle; a play on words would be 
a useful thing; merriment would be part of a fish; 
a search would be a Slight suggestion; a mass 
would be a lameness; a mongrel! animal would be 
a distance ; a luminary would be a moral offense. 


4. HIDDEN TREES. 

The children gave a pin each to enter and had 
them locked all in dented boxes. For a space, 
daring not_to appear rash, Paul arched his eye- 
brows at Wilhelmina, whose cloak fell into the 
fire. Will, owing to his wits, picked the wrap 
from the charred wood. ‘“ ‘I’m a pleased girl,’ as 
Penelope would say,’”’ Mina remarked. 


5. BEHEADINGS. 

Behead a snare and leave a blow; to strike and 
leave to consume; a vessel and leave a grain; a 
precious metal and leave age; a mountain nymph 
and leave to ‘peruse books; a coagulation and 
leave a portion; the visage and leave a unit on 


ecards; a cereal and leave congealed water; real 
estate and leave a connective ; a mineral vein and 
leave a lyric poem; to unclose and leave a coop; 
to despatch and leave to conclude. 


6. CHARADES, 
I 


In a number, one part of a score, 
My first you will easily find ; 
My second exists if nothing more. 
And these make a game to your mind. 
My third is an action done now as before 
Vhen all to a state you will bind. 
II. 
My first you never can call out; 
My second is a letter; 
My third can put the wrong to rout; 
My fourth might well be better, 
For it is said to dull the brains. 
My whole twill quite destroy, 
Yet this same whole gives to men gains, 
And is the highest joy. 
11. 

For him who feels my first all things are possi- 
ble; my second is a negative; my third’s a help to 
those who need; and my whole is destruction by 
man’s hostile will. 


7. SUGGESTED STATES. 

Round at both ends, high in the middle; always 
the most important; a pathway and land touched 
on all sides by water; joining a gash; a weekly 
task and a measure; a girl’s name; a game anda 
body of water. 

8. WORD-HUNT. 

Find single in a bit of mineral; an insect in 
necessity ; a fluid in an exercise of the mind; pur- 
pose in injured; the fulfilment of the law in a 
maker of clothing for the hand; a bit of salt water 
in a kind of packing-case; precise in to form in 
little ridges. 


9. HISTORICAL PUZZLE. 

I am composed of fifteen letters. My 123 is 
used in a boy’s game; 564 we must allow; 8710 
9 is a place of defense; 131112 is something and 
nothing, side by side; 1514 is an answer that may 
give pain or pleasure. My whole is a historical 
occurrence on a windy day. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











Fleet for the Pacific.—It is officially 

announced that the Atlantic battle-ship 
fleet will be sent next winter round Cape Horn 
to the Pacific coast. Newspaper rumors connect 
this movement with recent irritating conditions 
between the United States and Japan; but 
Secretary Metcalf explains that the plan is 
merely for a practise cruise which has been for 
a long time_in contemplation, and that the fleet 
will not be kept permanently in the Pacific. It 
will consist of from 16 to 20 vessels. 


& 


M27" Schmitz of San Francisco, who 
was found guilty of extortion June 13th, 
was sentenced, July 8th, to five years’ impris- 
onment.. This is the extreme penalty of the 
law, and Judge Dunne, who presided at the 
trial, expressed regret that it was inadequate. 
There was an extraordinary scene when sentence 
was pronounced. The judge was repeatedly 
interrupted by the prisoner, and when the sen- 
tence was reached, the crowd in the court-room 
made such tumultuous demonstrations of ap- 
proval as to compel the sheriff’s officers to eject 
them. ® 

tandard Oil Cases.—John D. Rocke- 

feller, president, Charles M. Pratt, secre- 
tary, and other officers of the Standard Oil 
Company appeared on summons in the United 
States District Court at Chicago, July 6th, and 
were questioned by Judge Landis regarding the 
relations of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey to the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
which has recently been convicted of so many 
cases of rebating as to be liable to fines amount- 
ing to more than $29,000,000. It was admitted 
that the New Jersey corporation practically 
controls that of Indiana and certain other affili- 
ated companies. - 


he ‘Tobacco Trust.’’— The United 

States government began a suit, July 11th, 
in the United States Circuit Court at New 
York, against the American Tobacco Company 
and 64 other companies and 29 individuals con- 
stituting the so-called ‘‘tobacco trust.’’ The 
action is brought under the Sherman law, and 
the bill in equity, which the government filed, 
asks that each company in the trust be restrained 
from engaging in interstate or foreign commerce 
under the existing organization ; that each com- 
pany be prohibited from owning stock in any 
other company in the trust; that all the con- 
tracts, combinations and conspiracies complained 
of be declared illegal; that the fundamental 
contracts on which the merger of English and 
American tobacco interests was accomplished 
in 1902 be declared illegal; that the trust and 
all its constituents be restrained from continuing 
in the monopoly of the tobacco-leaf business of 
the country ; and that the court, if it deem wise, 
appoint receivers to take possession of the assets 
of the companies, and, if necessary, to wind 
them up. It is intimated that criminal pro- 
ceedings may follow later; and in the present 
action the government expressly waives the 
right to sworn answers to the complaint, so that 
no defendant may hereafter claim immunity on 
the ground of his having been called upon to 
testify. 








x Attempt to kill President Falliéres. | 
President Fallitres of France had a narrow | 
escape from death, July 14th, as he was return- | 
ing to Paris from a great military review at 
Longchamps. A naval reservist named Maille, | 
who is thought to have been deranged by some 
private grievances, fired two shots in quick 
succession at the president as his carriage passed | 
by. Neither shot took effect, and the man was | 
arrested. 


oa 


_ Sentences for ‘‘Trust’’ Organ- 
izers.—Twenty-three prominent business 
men of Toledo, Ohio, identified with lumber, 
brick and bridge combinations, were sentenced, 
July 12th, to six months in the workhouse for | 
violations of the Valentine antitrust law; and | 
nine others were fined $1,000 each. The men 


had pleaded guilty. - 


Royal Visit to Ireland.—King Edward 

and Queen Alexandra visited Ireland the 
second week in July, and had an enthusiastic 
reception at Dublin, where they passed in 
royal procession through the streets. Both 
wore the national color—the king a green neck- 
tie and the queen a moss-green and mauve 
toque. 


enators elected.—United States Senator 

A. Q. Bacon was unanimously reélected 
by the Georgia Legislature July 10th, for the 
term beginning March 4, 1907. ——Ex-Congress- 
man John Hollis Bankhead, Democrat, has 
been elected by the Alabama Legislature to 
succeed the late Senator Morgan. The term | 
expires in 1913, 


S* William Perkin, the English chemist, 
who discovered anilin dyes in 1856, and 
was féted in this country last year at the cele- 
bration of the 50th anniversary of that discovery, 
died July 14th, aged 69, | 
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SPECIAL MID-SEASON 


Rewards for Perseverance 


Our former Rewards for Perseverance having terminatedon July Ist, 
the two following Offers will interest a large number of our workers: 


Genuine 
Cut Glass 
Luncheon 


Set 


What the diamond is to 
the expert, so is genuine 
cut glass to the eye of the 
appreciative housekeeper. 
To such we now offer a 
four-piece Luncheon Set, 
consisting of one 8-inch 
Fruit Bowl, weighing 
over three pounds, one 
5-inch Nappy, one Sugar 
Bowl, one Cream Pitcher. 


THE OFFER. The four-piece Cut Glass Luncheon Set given as a Reward for 
Perseverance for five new subscriptions obtained prior to September 15, 1907. This 
Set is given in ADDITION toa Merchandise Payment on each of the new subscrip- 
tions. Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 10 lbs. 


Bristol Steel Rod, with Line and Reel. 


. This Offer will appeal to 
a every one who delights in the 
‘gentle art of angling.” We 
give a choice of two Rods, a 


jointed Bristol BASS Rod, 
“* Henshall ’’ Model, 8 feet 6 
inches in length, with celluloid- 
wound handle; handle mount- 
ings of nickel, with solid reel 
seat above the hand; fitted 
with two-ring German silver 
tie guides and German silver 
three-ring tip. With this Rod 
we include a nickel and rubber 
double Multiplying Reel of 60 
yards’ capacity, also 150 feet 
of oiled Silk Line. Value $7.00. 
Or a Bristol FLY Rod, 
“Rangeley”” Model, 9 feet in 
length, handle mountings of 
nickel, with solid reel seat 
below the hand. This Rod 
is jointed, has German: silver 
drop-ring guides and one-ring 
fly tip. It is made with three 
joints and celluloid-wound handle; the joints are 34 inches long. This is a 
splendid all-round Rod, with plenty of backbone for hard work. With this Rod 
we include a single-action rubber and nickel Reel of 80 yards’ capacity, with 
bushed bearings, flush balance handle, and back-sliding click, also 150 feet of 
oiled Silk Line. The Rods are shipped by express at the receiver's expense. 
THE OFFER. The Bristol Steel Rod, with Line and Reel, given as a Reward for 
Perseverance for five new subscriptions obtained prior to September 15, 1907. This 


is given in ADDITION to a Merchandise Payment for each of the new subscriptions. 
Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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TAMPS. 225 ass’t. select, incl. Hayti, Corea, | 


ea Nyassa, Malay, etc. ,andalbum, 
5c. 105 if ti Borneo, Labuan, Comoro, 
10c. *t’d, 50%. 80p. List of 1200 Sets, 
Packets on 1 worth Cou ons are We 
buy stamps. E.J3.8chusterCo., it.Louis, Mo. 


The Rubens. Shirt 


For Infants, Misses and Women 








No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988—550,233 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 


No Buttons 


No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to a and abdomen, thus preventing 
colds and coughs so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the mubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. 
If he does not keep it, write to us. The Rubens 
Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands of 
mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for 
ladies and misses as well as infantsfrom birth 
to any age. It fits so snugly to the form that it is 

articularly effective in protecting the health of 
invalids or others who are delicate. The Rubens 
Shirtis made in cotton, merino (half wool and half 
cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk. Sold at 
Dry Goods Stores. Circulars with Price List free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


TheGenuine Rubens Shirt has the name “Rubens” 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 93 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


A New Package 





















food preparation means 
so much to you as the 
perfection of the Heinz 
Improved Tin. 


By it, all doubt as to keep- 
qualities, all uncertainty of 
flavor, all danger of contamina- 
tion have been removed; for when 
you buy foods in this special 
container you are absolutely sure of 
getting the fine, fresh flavor, the 
perfect wholesomeness and purity 
possessed by the original product. 


HEINZ 


Improved Tin 


is specially made by Heinz and 
differs ren the old-fashioned can 
in these ways: 


The inside is prepared by a scien- 
tific method to render impossible 
any metallic taste being trans- 
mitted to the contents. 


No solder is used in sealing, the 
top and bottom being crimped to the 
sides by a unique rolled joint, 
thoroughly air-tight and sanitary. 
The entire can is made of extra 
heavy material and is double-plated 
with pure tin. 





Of the 57 Varieties, we put up the 
following in tins: Preserved Fruits, 
Apple Butter, Cranberry Sauce, Mince 
Meat, Tomato Soup, Baked Beans. 


A handsome booklet telling the 
whole story of the 57—FREE. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











he Voice and the Hand.—In a study, 
which purports to be entirely scientific, of 
the alleged connection between the physical 


handwriting, Mons. Solange Pellat, an expert 
attached to the Tribunal of the Seine, Paris, 
maintains that distinct relations exist between 
the handwriting and the voice. An expert, he 


whether the writer’s voice is high or low in 
pitch, sonorous or veiled, harsh, or soft and 
agreeable. But he remarks that in all cases 
where it is sought to determine character from 
handwriting, great pains should be taken to 
choose for examination only writing that has 
been done under normal conditions. 
® 


gran and Electricity.—Among the 
industries that have been profoundly modi- 
fied by the advent of electricity into daily use is 
that of making porcelain. Formerly artistic 
considerations alone governed the various oper- 
ations of the workmen in porcelain, but now, 
since this substance is employed for insulators 
in all electric installations, scientific processes 
have been introduced in its manufacture which 
demand a great deal of special attention. The 
exact amount of contraction that the clay under- 
goes, the exact temperature to which it is sub- 
mitted in the process of baking, the constant 
employment of instruments for measuring the 
temperature and for determining the size of 
certain pieces—such are among the essentials in 
the modern art of porcelain-making for electric 
purposes. ® 


antalum in Australia—The growing 

importance of the metal tantalum, owing 
to its employment in the preparation of fila- 
ments for incandescent lamps, gives interest to 
the recent discoveries of minerals containing 
tantalum in Western Australia. As long ago as 
1894 tantalum was found at Bimberg, combined 





with niobium and antimony. 


with iron. Quite recently a combination of | 
70 per cent. tantalum and 30 per cent. manga- 
nese has been found at Wodgina. It occurs in 


e 


7 Optical Lever.—The delicate meas- 
urements demanded by modern scientific 
processes and machines have led to the inven- 
tion of many instruments of precision that 
surprise the uninitiated by their capabilities, 
which are often based on extremely simple 
principles. Among these is a little apparatus 


determining the thickness, or, one might say, 
lack of thickness, of extremely thin plates, 
wires and threads. The inventor likens its 
action to that of a lever in which a ray of light 
takes the place of the beam. Essentially the 
apparatus consists of two carefully ground 
plates in contact with one another, the upper 
one being attached to a movable arm. When 


plates the upper plate is displaced a little in 
level, and the effect of this displacement is 
magnified by a reflected ray of light which falls 
upon a graduated scale. Thus the most delicate | 
measurements of thickness are easily and | 
quickly made. ® 


he Color that conceals.—The German | 
war department has taken much pains to | 
select a color for uniforms to be used in 
active service which will prove as inconspic- | 
uous as possible in the field. As a means of | 


long-range guns, an ‘‘invisible’’ uniform for 
infantry ranks with smokeless powder. The 
German experiments have demonstrated that 
the color which comes nearest to making soldiers 
invisible in an ordinary landscape is gray-green. 
Simple gray, on the contrary, makes a very 
conspicuous uniform amid the same surround- 
ings. Additional tests are to be made to deter- 
mine the best color for winter wear, and 
especially amid snow-covered landscapes. 
& 


Lp eae Monstrosities. — Ani- 
mals which depart in a striking degree 
from the normal forms of their species usually 


other hand, as Doctor Goebel, in a recent study 
of vegetable monstrosities, points out, the same 
sentiments are not 
aroused by similar ec- 
centricities in the veg- 
etable world. In fact, 
vegetable monstrosi- 
ties are relatively so jum af 
common that often —* 
they pass unnoticed 

except by botanists. Moreover, 





CARROT MONSTROSITIES. 


vated. The Japanese are experts in this regard. 

Doctor Goebel concludes that vegetable monstros- 
ities, in accordance with the discoveries of De 
Vries concerning sudden mutations, are due to 
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the development, under special excitation, of 
| latent characters, which possess in themselves 
| no utility for the species in which they exist. 


Later it was | 
| discovered near the same place in combination 


| 


| blocks weighing as much as 30 pounds. 


excite astonishment, pity or disgust. On the | 


in all times | 
they have been purposely encouraged and culti- | 


The great Skin Cure, preceded by a warm bath with 


and mental character of an individual and his | single set (costing $1.00) is often sufficient to eure. (Adv. 


declares, can determine from the handwriting | 








recently put upon the market in France for | 


an object is placed between the edges of the | 
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concealing operations in battle, in these days of | 
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SKINS ON FIRE WITH ECZEMA 
Instantly Relieved by a Single 
Application of Cuticura 
Ointment, 


Cuticura Soap. This treatment, when followed in the 
severer forms with mild doses of Cuticura Resolvent 
Pills, affords instant relief, permits rest and sleep, and 
points to a speedy cure in the most torturing and dis- 
figuring of itching, burning and scaly humors, eczemas, 
rashes and inflammations, from infancy to age. A 
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Your dealer 
sells it. 









The Spring 

Does the Business. - 
CLOTHES CANNOT BLOW OFF. 

Made by U. S. CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, Vt. 


Ralston 
Health 
Food 


“Only food with a 
Chemists’ certifi- 
: cate of absolute pu- 
y rity on every peeeeee 






























SPENCERIAN 


ee 


Smooth points—finely ground; tough 
rolled steel; great elasticity; proper 
shape and slitting—that’s the Spen- 
cerian Pen in a few words. 

There’s a style for every purpose, a 
pen to “fit” your hand. Sample card 
containing 12 different varieties sent on 
receipt of 6 cents to cover postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 





























<s y” “Most Deli- 
cious—Most Healthful 
—only really natural 
whole wheat break- 
fast food. 

“Most Econom- 
ical—Package 
makes 50 plates 
of real food. 

“I know you'll 
i] like it.” 

: THE RALSTON 
MILLER. 
RALSTON PURINA 
MILLS 
“Where Purity is 
Paramount” 
St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore, 
Tillsonburg, Ont. 
R\ Checkerboard Sacks. La 












































— “7 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


We ship 7 , »proval hor ce 
de; ay re a repaid. DON? T 
PA CEN Fis yu are not satisfied 
xs u 7S a hicycle 10 days 
a bicycle or a pair 
i, DO NOT BUY of tires from any one 
my price until you receive our latest 
ont catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our unheard-of 
fm Prices and marvelous new offers. 
we is all it will cost you to 
0 CENT write a postal and every 
thing wiilbes: ent you free post- paid? y 
return mail. You will get n 


My 


rN 
I 


formation Do not wait, “ rite it —_— 
TIRES, C engter Beahes, b 
up-Wheels and all sundries at A 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. $-51, CHICAGO. 








IF YOU HAVE 


ASTHMA 


HAY FEVER 


TRY THE 
HAYES 
METHOD 


SUCCESSFUL BECAUSE 
INDIVIDUAL 
PERSONAL 
SKILFUL 
RELIABLE 
EXPERIENCED 

68000 CASES. 

REFERENCES ANYWHERE. 


D® HAYES, BUFFALO.N.Y. 

















HE equipment of the “ Expert” 
plete. 
nearly $3.00. 


Trout Line, 25 feet; 


The “Expert” Fishing Tackle Outfit 


Given only to Companion subscribers for two new subscriptions 
and 15 cents extra, postage included ; or for one new subscription 
and 65 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


If each article were purchased separately the Outfit would cost 
Thousands of our subscribers should take advantage of this 
opportunity to secure a good fishing outfit upon especially favorable terms. 


This Outfit consists of the following pieces: 
Calcutta Bamboo, silk wound, nicely varnished, with full nickel mountings, rings and 
keepers, cork grip, in cloth partitioned bag; 
3 Drab Cotton Lines, assorted sizes, 30 feet each; 
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Fishing Tackle Outfit is very com- 


I 3-piece Split Bamboo Rod, made of 


1 Oil Silk 
1 Braided 


1 Brass Click Reel, 40 yards; 
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Fluted Spoon Hook; 


3rass Box Swivels, assorted. 


Cotton Pickerel Line, 25 feet; 1 Linen Trout Line, 30 feet; 
assorted; 2 Bass Flies, ‘* Montreal,’’ ‘* Coachman’ 
1 3-foot Trout Leader; 
Hooks, assorted; 1 box Split Shot; 1 Wood Float, 134 


6 Adjustable Sinkers, 
’; 2 Trout Flies; 1 nickel-plated 
1 3-foot Bass Leader; 2 dozen Kirby 
inches; 6 Snelled Hooks; 3 





These Bracelets will be 
appreciated not only for their 
adjustable feature, but also for 
their quality and exquisite 
patterns. We offer the fol- 
lowing styles : 

No. 36. Roman Chased Link, 
with polished oval center. 

No. 35. Plain Polished Link. 

No. 31. Plain and Chased 


one new subscription and 60 
Price $2.00 each, post-paid. 


one new subscription and $1.00 


PERRY MASON 


The ‘‘Norma’’ Adjustable Bracelet. 





Link, alternate bright and Roman finish, with round signet center, polished for monogram. 
g ’ £ I £ 


No. 26. Plain and Chased Link, alternate 


signet center, polished for monogram and set with two amethyst-colored stones. 


Either No. 36 or No. 35 given only to Companion subscribers for 


Either No. 31 or No. 26 given only to Companion subscribers for 


$2.75, post-paid. A handsome script monogram will be engraved 
on No. 31 and No. 26 for 15 cents extra. 


COMPANY, Boston, 


0000000000000 ao oO 


bright and Roman finish, with oval 


cents extra, postage included. 


0 0 00 00000 00 00 0000 


extra, postage included. Price 


Mass. 


A<—00—<—0 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekl r for all the family. Its sub- 
is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 


a 
scription price 
Mass., as second-class 


at the Post-Office, Boston, 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-O ce Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewais. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
»y us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


bi PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








DROPSY. 
Drees is not a disease in 
itself, but is a symptom 
associated with a number of 
different diseases, chiefly of the 
heart and kidneys. It consists 
in the effusion of a watery fluid 
either into the loose tissues lying be- 
neath the skin, into the cavities of the 
body, or into the deeper parts and tissues 
of the organs. 

The term edema is applied to a dropsy 
of the deeper parts of the body as well 
as to that of the tissues just under the 
The effusion of fluid into the abdominal 






skin. 
cavity is called ascites. 

The fluid of dropsy is usually clear and of a pale 
amber color, although it may be cloudy or even 


milky, or it may have areddish tint. The swelling 
of edema can be distinguished from swelling due 
to other causes by the fact that if the finger is 
pressed firmly on the skin for a moment a depres- 
sion, or pit, will be caused, which will remain for a 
time after the finger is taken away. 

Dropsy usually begins in the dependent parts of 
the body, the feet and ankles if the person is out 
of bed, either sitting in a chair or walking about. 
This swelling at first disappears during the night, 
while the patient is in bed, but returns again 
toward evening of the following day. Finally it 
increases so in amount that it persists through the 
night unaffected by the removal of the pull of 
gravity. 

Dropsy may be due to a number of causes; it 
usually is associated with advanced disease of the 
heart or kidneys, but it may also occur when the 
blood is watery or when it contains some poisonous 
material which affects the lining of the minute 
arteries, and permits a leakage of fluid. 

There are various local forms of edema which 
may be very serious, such as edema of the larynx 
or of the lungs or of the brain, but in general the 
condition is one 
materially to the danger of the disease in which it 
occurs as a symptom. 

When the amount of fluid is very great an effort 
may be made to reduce it by increasing the excre- 
tion of fluid by the skin, kidneys, or bowels; or in 
eases of extreme accumulation in the abdominal 
eavity a fine tube is sometimes passed through 
the wall of the cavity and the fluid allowed to 
drain away. 
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KUROKI’S CALM. 


he enthusiastic receptions recently accorded to 

General Kuroki in this country give evidence 
of the regard in which the great soldier is held by 
the people of the United States. That the quiet 
dignity with which the general has received the 
demonstrations is a part of his habitual demeanor 
and not donned for the occasion is shown by his 
behavior on the battle-field. Lieut.-Gen. Ian 
Hamilton mentions this characteristic in “A Staff 
Officer’s Scrap Book.” 

In action Kuroki is calm, gentle and tranquil, 
and his mere presence has a soothing effect on the 
more high-strung staff officers. A distinguished 
young officer said to me before Chao-tao: 

“Up to the time of the attack I was nervous. 
could not sleep at night, and all the staff were 
restless and disturbed. But Kuroki was not 
troubled in the least. Oh, no, he was quite 
tranquil.” 

The supreme qualification in a Japanese general, 
as understood by his fellow countrymen, is a 
philosophy which enables him to be calm under 
any circumstances. It is poor form for any Jap- 
anese to display strong emotion, and of military 
men even more is expected. 

Kuroki stands by, cool and aloof; his true value 
lies in doing little beyond taking responsibility so 
long as everything goes well. In a supreme 
emergency he is capable of taking the greatest 
risks. He does much to relieve the more nervous 


staff of a weight of responsibility which otherwise | 


might paralyze them. Personally he is unassu- 
ming, sympathetic, charming. 

Once, just before a momentous assault, I came 
up to where Kuroki was sitting on a small yellow 
box. He got up and shook me by the hand. It 
was a time of tension, and most men would have 
aimed at saying something adequate to the situa- 
tion, but Kuroki has not a suspicion of “pose.” 

“It’s a fine day,” he said. 

I replied that it was fine, and that also it was a 
pity that so many fine fellows should have to die 
when the world looked so beautiful. 

“To die in battle for one’s country,” responded 
the general, “is good fortune for either Russian or 
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which does not in itself add | 
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Japanese. As to the fine weather, that is a good 
| preparation for either life or death, as it enables | 
the men to snatch a little repose whilst lying out 
in the open fields all night, under arms.” 
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YANKEE AND SYRIAN. 


‘¢Tast of Jordan,” says the author of “The 

Desert and the Sown,” “in the mountains of 
the Hauran, I stopped to ask my way of a Druze, 
and he answered me in the purest Yankee. 1 
drew rein while he told me his tale, and at the 
end of it I asked him if he was going back to 
America. He looked round at the stone hovels of 
the village, knee-<leep in mud and melting snow. 
‘You bet!’ he replied, and as I turned away he 
threw a cheerful ‘So long!’ after me. 


“At another point a ragged Arab showed us the 
ath. 

Pee ‘Next year,’ quoth he, ‘please God, I shall go 
to America.’ 

“T stared in amazement at the half-naked figure, 
the shoes dropping from the otherwise bare feet, 
the torn cloak slipping from the shoulders, the 
desert head-dress of kerchief and camel’s-hair 
rope. 

y ‘Can you speak any English?’ I asked. 

“ ‘No,’ he replied, calmly, ‘but I shall have 
saved the price of the journey, and here there is 
no advancement.’ 

“I inquired what he would do when he reached 
the States. 4 

“*‘Buy and sell,’ he replied, ‘and when I have 
saved two hundred liras I shall return.’ ; 

“The same story can be heard all over Syria. 
Hundreds go out every year, finding wherever 
they land some of their compatriots to give them 
a helping hand. They work and save, and when 
they have accumulated two hundred liras, more 
or less, they return, rich men in the estimation of 
their village.” 
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SAFE AND SWIFT. 


he pupils in Number 3 school in Bushby knew 

that whenever Mr. Lamson paid them a 
visit there was one question he was sure to ask, 
and their answer was always ready. The other 
selectmen might propound geographical or arith- 
metical puzzles, but not Mr. Lamson, chief of 
Bushby’s fire-brigade. 


It was the closing day of school, and the children, 
having listened to three addresses with drowsy 
patience, were glad when Mr. Lamson rose to con- 
clude the exercises. > 

“Now, children,” he said, cheerfully, ‘“‘you have 
listened most pone hag | to the words of Mr. 
Howe, Mr. hey | and Mr. Ranlett. I wonder what 
you would do if I made you a little speech?” 

The shift from the usual question was so unex- 
vected that the children answered before they 
1ad time to catch themselves. 

“Form in a line and march quietly out of the 
building!” they cried, in prompt and joyful chorus. 
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CAME OUT EVEN. 


pry ever knew Eben Dole to get the worst 
of a bargain, so nobody was surprised when 
| the truth about his pasturage of Gideon Hubbard’s 
ealf leaked out. Gideon’s “head-piece was not of 
the best,” to quote the town gossips, and in him 
Eben Dole had an “easy mark.” 

“T never saw Gid so pleased about anything as 
| he was to think he’d got ahead of Eb,” said the 
}man who first told the tale. “He said to me, 
‘When Eb told me I owed him seven dollars for 

pasturing | ealf, but he’d take her and call it 

even, I saw I’d got to stand up for my rights or 
| I’d be overrun before I knew it. 

* *T looked him full in the eye and told him that 
calf was worth more’n seven dollars, and he knew 








“Gid told me he held to his guns,” said the 
narrator, “till he drove Eb to the wall, and obliged | 
him to say he’d pasture the calf three weeks 
longer and then call it she was his!” 
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ALREADY DATED. 


* certain London railway-stations the proprietors | 
of the lunch-counters have a custom of dating 
eggs. That is, they mark on the shell of a boiled | 
egg the date on which it was laid. The evident 
| purpose is to reassure doubting customers; the 
possible result is less comforting. 


A party arrived at the station shortly before 
midnight, and following the habit of all American 
| travellers, made at once for the lunch-counter. 
They demanded eggs, and asked that they might 
have some of that very day’s laying. 

“Sorry, sir,” said the clerk. i may A heggs is 
all gone, but —” glancing at the clock, which 
pointed to quarter before twelve—“if you’d not 
mind the date, Hi could give you some of to- 
morrow’s.” 
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NO ROOM. 


t had been a most delightful picnic, but it oc- 
curred to Bobby as he watched the elders of 
| the party clearing away the remnants of the feast 
that he had eaten a great deal—perhaps a trifle 
too much for comfort. 


“Would you like another piece of this cake, 


Bobby?” asked a kindly disposed person, sur- 

| prising what she took to be a wistful look in the 
ittle boy’s eyes. 

“No’m, thank per- 


you,” said Bobby. “I think 
haps I could chew it, but I Know I couldn’t 


swallow it.” 
cy 


A RARE OCCUPATION. 


obody had ever been able to find out exactly 

how Uncle Bemis managed to make both ends 
meet, as he had no visible means of support and 
was constitutionally opposed to hard work. 


“What do you do fora Eins. Uncle Bemis?” a 
curious person asked the old “darky” oneday. He 
zazed solemnly at his questioner for a moment 
efore he answered. | 
“What do I do?” he repeated, with an air of | 
offended dignity. “I dode very bes’ I can, lady, 
an’ dat’s mo’ dan some folks can say.” 


& 
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NOT QUALIFIED. 

“N° suh, Harris isn’t ready for de Kingdom 
| yit,” declared Uncle Peter. “Hit don’ gib | 
yo’ wings ter hab yo’ name on de fly-leaf ob de 
Bible.” | 











“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’”’ whitens the teeth without injury. (Adv. 








LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER. 


We teach Watchwork, Jewcy, Engraving, Clock- 
ble. Board and 


work, Optics. Tuition reasona room 
near the Institute at moderate rates. Send for cat- 
alogue of information. BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC 


INSTITUTE, Peoria, Il. Address Horological. 


Pony Rigs for 
oys and Girls 


Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehi- 
cles,all styles, strong, roomy, safe,com- 
bine best material, original designs, 
expert workmanship. — nobby and 
durable. OUR PONY FARM isthe 

best stocked in the West. Prompt 





Tilus. catalogue free. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


- shipments, 
MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 353 Office Bidg., 
















You Save 20% 
BY ORDERING NOW. 
Suits—Skirts—Jackets— 
Rain Coats. 


Every woman who de- 
sires to save money on 


her Summer Outfit 
should take advantage of 
our extraordinary sale. 
For a _ few weeks only 
we will make 
order any Suit, Skirt, 
et or 


Summer. catalo 

w York styles, 
and in sending your re- 
mittance you may de 
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) TimE AFTER TIME 


CA 
you have said to yourself ‘‘I must 
get a good watch.’’ You know the 
humiliation of carrying a poor time- 
keeper. To know the pleasure and 
satisfaction of carrying a perfect 
time-keeper 








fora 
Lifetime 


Rockford Watches do not get a hair-spring 
until they can run without one—this proving 
that all parts are perfect and accurately put 
together. So, when the hair-spring is added 
and adjusted with the balance wheel, Rock- 
ford Watch adjustment is complete and per- 
manent, assuring absolute accuracy. If you 
cannot geta Rockford Watch from your 
dealer, write us. We will send you, free, a 
beautiful booklet-—**The Flight of Time’’— 
and see that you get a correct watch at a 
correct price. 


RockForD WatTcH Co. 
Rockrorb, ILL. 














duct One-Fifth from 
the catalogue prices. 

Every fashion shown 
in our Style Book is what 
is being worn in New 


test weaves and colors. 
Simple instructions for 
taking measurementsare 
given in our catalogue. 
In making a gar- 
ment to your order, 
we guarantee to fit 
you perfectly and to 
ive you entire sat- 
sfaction or refund 
our money prom pt- 
y- 
Our Catalogue Illustrates 





and Describes : 

$ 6.00 Suits Reduced to - $ 4.80 
$10.00 Suits Reduced to - $ 8.00 
$15.00 Suits Reduced to - $12.00 
$20.00 Suits Reduced to - $16.00 
$ 3.50 Skirts Reduced to - $ 2.80 
$ 6.00 Skirts Reduced to $ 4.80 
$ 9.00 Skirts Reduced to - $ 7.20 
$12.00 Skirts Reduced to - $ 9.60 

Write to-day for our Summer Catalogue 
and Samples, sent free part of the United 


r to an 
States, as well as for full particulars about our Great 
Sale. Kindly Mention Colors You Prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK € SUIT CO., 
219 West 24th St., New York. 

Largest Ladies’ 0 g Establish in the World. 

Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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Removes all odor of perspiration. De- 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
apt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 














[ | JF you could put the New Home 

stand our claim of superiority in light 

work, etc. Then if you would turn up 

the working parts of the New Home exce 





Sewing Machine and any other 


3 machine side by side, and use first one and then the other, you would readily under- 


running, ease of operation, beautiful 
the heads of the two machines, and see how 
1 in quality, fit and finish, you would believe 


us when we say that the New Home will outwear any other machine made. 


Send for our literature and get acqua 
he New Hom 


inted with the New Home Machine, also 
¢ dealer near you. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 





CHICLETS. 


NICKEL for an ounce of those 
dainty pearl-gray candy-covered 
gems of chewing-gum called 

The peppermint 

flavor is simply delicious. The 


candy just right (not too sweet) and 
the chewing-gum in the center is 


the best ever. 


If you haven't tried. 


CHICLETS go straight away to your 


Druggist 


—or a dime. 


or Confectioner and invest a nickel 
Or send us a 10-cent piece 


and we'll mail you a sample and a booklet. 
FRANK H. FLEER & CO., Inc., 


505 No. 24th Street 





Philadelphia, U.S. A. 











